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For  the  sake  of  clearness  this  record  is  divided  into  these 
sections  instead  of  following  the  chronological  order  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Only  brief  summaries  are  given  of  the  speeches  in  dis- 
cussion; it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to  make  an 
intelligible  record. 
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Continuation  Committee 

CL  ARENS 

August  21st  * 23rd,  1939 


The  following  were  recorded  as  present  during  these  sessions : — 

Officers : 

Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Vice-Chairman. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos,  Vice-Chairman. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  Vice-Chairman. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  D.D.,  Acting  Treasurer  in  England. 

Rev.  L.  Hodgson,  D.D.,  Theological  and  General  Secretary. 

Rev.  R.  Newton  Flew,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
“ The  Church  .” 


Members : 

Rev.  Gustav  Ankar. 

Baron  van  Boetzelaer  van  Dubbeldam. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Y.  T.  Brilioth,  D.D. 

Rev.  William  Adams  Brown,  D.D. 

Most  Rev.  Arthur  Dunn,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies. 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garrett. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Griinberg,  Archbishop  of  Latvia. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hagan,  D.D. 

Rev.  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Hornsby,  D.D. 

Archpriest  John  Janson. 

Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Jones. 

Professor  D.  Adolf  Keller,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dr.  Adolf  Kiiry. 

Professor  Atkinson  Lee. 

Rev.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  D.D. 

Dr.  William  B.  Lipphard. 

Pastor  Charles  Merle  d’Aubigne. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Monahan. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  D D. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Palmer. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Riches. 

Pastor  Jean  de  Saussure. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Seraphim. 

Professor  D.  Ernst  Staehelin. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  N.  S.  Talbot,  D.D.,  M.C. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft. 

Professor  F.  T.  Wigham. 

Rev.  F.  Luke  Wiseman,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  S.  Woods,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Professor  Dr.  J.  de  Zwaan. 


Substitutes : 

Rev.  Jesse  M.  Bader,  D.D.  (for  Dr.  Garrison). 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dunphy,  D.D.  (for  Bishop  Stewart). 

Rev.  Professqr  G.  Florovsky  (for  Father  Bulgakoff). 

Eric  Hayman  (for  Carl  Heath). 

Rev.  Professor  G.  D.  Henderson,  D.D.  (for  Dr.  G.  F.  Barbour). 
Rev.  C.  W.  Lowry,  D.D.  (for  Prof.  Angus  Dun). 

Professor  T.  G.  Tappert  (for  Dr.  Greever). 

Rev.  Professor  E.  H.  Wahlstrcm  (for  Dr.  Bergendoff). 

Youth  Group  : 

Rev.  A.  Braunschweig. 

Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harris. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Louw. 

Mr.  Fred  Neal. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Rees. 

Visitors  ? 

Rev.  A.  Bardet. 

Rev.  Archimandrite  Cassian. 

Professor  Dr.  H.  Ehrenberg. 

Rev.  Dr.  Freudenberg. 

Herr  Otto  Salomon . 

Dr.  Hans  Schonfeld. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wigham. 


OPENING  SESSION. 


Monday,  August  21st,  1939. 

After  a service  in  the  chapel  conducted  by  Dr.  Newton 
Flew  at  8.15  p.m.,  the  Committee  assembled  at  8.45  p.m.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Chair  was  taken 
at  his  request  by  Pastor  Boegner. 

The  roll  of  those  present  was  called. 

Pastor  Boegner  welcomed  from  the  Chair  the  substitutes 
and  visitors  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  had  died  since  the  last  meeting: — The  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Day,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Dr.  J.  C.  Wissing,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson.  He  also  reported  that  the 
following  members  and  fellow-workers  in  the  Movement  had 
died: — His  Holiness  the  Metropolitan  Chrysostom,  His 
Beatitude  the  Patriarch  Nikolaos  Evangelidis,  His  Beatitude 
the  Patriarch  Dr.  Miron  Cristea,  Rev.  Morris  H.  Turk,  D.D., 
Sir  Henry  Lunn,  M.D.,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Goudge,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Canon  R.  B.  McElheran.  The  Committee  stood  as  a mark 
of  respect,  and  Pastor  Boegner  spoke  briefly  of  Archbishop 
Day,  Dr.  Wissing  and  Dr.  Ross  Stevenson.  Dr.  Leiper  re- 
called the  great  services  of  Dr.  Ross  Stevenson,  not  only  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement,  but  to  the  oecumenical  movement 
generally,  and  spoke  of  his  past  ministry  and  personal 
devotion. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  read  from  the  following : — The 
Most  Rev.  William  Temple,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York,  Rev. 
M.  E.  Aubrey,  Rev.  Professor  D.  M.  Baillie,  D.D.,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Barbour,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Berggrav,  Ven.  D.  B.  Blackwood, 
Archdeacon  of  Hobart,  Rt.  Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Broughall,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Niagara,  Father  Sergius  Bulgakoff,  Most  Rev. 
Christophoros,  Archbishop  of  Tirana  and  All  Albania,  Pro- 
fessor Henri  Clavier,  Rt.  Rev.  G.  H.  Cranswick,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Gippsland,  Rev.  Harry  J.  Cotton,  D.D.,  Commissioner 
A.  G.  Cunningham,  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd,  Rev.  William 
Eveleigh,  Dr.  Franz  Fischer,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Fuglsang- 
Damgaard,  Pastor  D.  N.  Furnajieff,  Rev.  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D., 
Rev.  Professor  R.  R.  Hartford,  Rt.  Rev.  A.C.  Headlam,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  C.  N.  Hicks,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Professor  A.  Jundt,  Most  Rev.  Metropolitan 
Leontios,  Rev.  Canon  E.  I.  Luka,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  McKenzie,  Professor  Fernand  Menegoz,  Dr.  theol., 
Pastor  W.  Monod,  Rev.  William  Paton,  Rev.  G.  C.  Pidgeon, 
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D.D.,  Professor  D.  Dr.  K.  Prohle,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rahamagi, 
Principal  William  Robinson,  Dr.  J.  A.  Rust,  Dean  W.  L. 
Sperry,  D.D.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stebbins,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Storen, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Ladd  Thomas,  Rev.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Bela  de  Vasady,  Dr.  Francis  Wei,  Rev.  C.  Yasuda. 

The  following  were  co-opted  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:— Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler,  D.D.,  Rev.  Kenneth  Riches, 
Professor  Dr.  J.  de  Zwaan. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  spoke 
of  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  whom 
the  members  of  the  Committee  were  so  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  Chair,  under  whose  rule  they  loved  to  meet,  and  whose 
masterly  conduct  of  their  affairs  they  all  so  much  admired. 
He  said  that  as  the  Archbishop  had  asked  him  to  act  as  his 
deputy,  he  would  do  his  best  and  relied  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  members  present.  Even  while  they  were  meeting  in  this 
lovely  country  of  Switzerland,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world  in  its  anguish  and  trial. 
Even  now  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  darkening.  But  in  these 
days  they  were  not  “dancing  on  a volcano,''  but  praying  on  a 
volcano.  They  met  in  brotherly  love  to  consider  the  things 
that  lay  deepest  in  their  hearts.  When  men  and  things  seemed 
most  unable  to  solve  their  problems  they  knew  that  the  Church 
had  the  only  solution  because  the  Church's  master  was  Christ. 
They  thanked  God  that  they  were  there  to  take  thought  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  cause  of  the  unity  of  the  Body  of 
Christ.  For  in  Christ,  in  faith,  in  their  obedience  as  sons,  they 
were  one,  and  were  strong  to  bear  witness  in  love  in  the  midst 
of  a world  where  evil  was  rife.  That  was  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  called  to  their  work  of  study  and  prayer  and  mutual 
intercourse  with  one  another. 

The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  led  by  Archbishop 
Germanos.  On  the  following  days  the  prayers  in  the  morning 
were  led  by  the  Rev.  Professor  George  Florovsky  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Brilioth,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Most  Rev.  the 
Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Pastor  Marc  Boegner. 
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BUSINESS  SESSIONS. 


Secretary’s  Report. 

I have  four  points  on  which  I wish  to  report : — 

1.  After  the  Edinburgh  Conference  we  sent  copies  of  its 
report  to  the  churches  taking  part  in  our  Movement,  and 
asked  them  to  consider  it  and  send  in  their  statements  upon 
it.  I have  so  far  received  statements  from : 

The  Church  of  England 

The  Church  of  Ireland 

The  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland 

The  Methodist  Church  (Great  Britain) 

The  Evangelical  Briider-Unitat  in  Germany 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
The  Church  of  Scotland 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand 
The  South  India  United  Church 
These  statements  which  are  very  carefully  thought  out 
and  worded  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  members  of  our 
Movement,  and  I propose  to  make  one  of  our  pamphlets  out 
of  the  statements  received  up  to  date,  and  to  have  that  issued 
as  part  of  our  literature.  They  will  be  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  I hope  that  they  may  “ encourager  les  autres.” 

2.  The  French  edition  of  the  volume  giving  the  full  account 
of  Edinburgh  has  now  been  published.  A year  ago  we  com- 
pleted our  arrangements  commissioning  Professor  Clavier  to 
take  this  in  hand,  and  it  has  come  out  a short  time  ago 
published  by  the  Librarie  Fischbacher  in  Paris.  We  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  useful  not  only  in  the  West  but  also  in 
the  part  of  Eastern  Europe  where  French  is  very  largely  the 
language  used  among  some  of  the  Orthodox  Churches.  And 
I should  like,  if  I may,  to  be  authorised  to  express  to 
Professor  Clavier  our  gratitude  to  him  for  the  work  he  has 
put  into  this  volume. 

3.  I should  report  that  the  German  edition  is  very  nearly 
ready,  but  Professor  Staehelin  who  is  editing  it  is  here,  and 
he  will  say  a few  words  about  it. 

4.  I should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  about  the  fact  that 
unfortunately  we  have  no  Germans  from  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  with  us  here,  and  to  report  on  the 
correspondence  which  I have  had  on  that  matter.  You  will 
remember  that  we  could  not  have  a German  delegation  at 
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the  Edinburgh  Conference,  with  the  result  that  there  are  no 
German  members  of  this  Committee.  But  we  have  on  our 
list  a statement  that  eight  places  are  being  kept  vacant  for 
German  membership  when  it  becomes  possible  for  them  to 
be  appointed. 

As  no  doubt  you  know,  my  difficulty  as  Secretary  is  this. 
The  German  Evangelical  Church  has  not  at  the  moment  got 
any  authoritative  body  to  speak  on  its  behalf  which  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  every  member  and  section  of  that  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  divided  into  two  or  more  separate 
churches  each  of  which  can  be  treated  as  an  independent 
church  and  dealt  with  separately.  There  is  therefore  for  me 
as  Secretary  no  one  authority  with  which  I can  correspond 
knowing  that  that  has  the  complete  confidence  of  the  whole 
body  to  act  on  its  behalf.  Neither  can  I correspond  with 
separate  bodies  as  though  they  were  independent  churches. 

Shortly  after  the  Edinburgh  Conference  I had  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Krummacher  and  Dr.  Wahl,  and  I explained 
the  situation  to  them  as  I saw  it,  and  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  opening  official  negotiations  towards  filling 
up  those  vacancies.  But  I said  that  if  members  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  came  to  our  meetings  accredited  by  any 
acknowledged  leader  of  a considerable  section  of  the  Church, 
then  they  would  be  welcomed  as  visitors  to  take  part  in  all 
our  proceedings  except  actual  decisions,  in  which  only  members 
could  take  part.  As  a result  we  had  with  us  last  year  two 
members  of  the  Reichskirche  section.  Early  this  year  I had 
an  interview  with  a representative  of  the  Confessional  Church, 
and  I put  the  same  statement  before  him.  That  was  conveyed 
to  the  leader  of  that  section,  so  that  he  also  was  given  precisely 
the  same  statement  that  members  nominated  by  him  would  be 
welcomed  here,  and  I very  much  hoped  that  we  might  have 
representation  at  this  meeting  of  both  the  chief  divergent 
sections  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  But  I have 
letters  from  both  sections  saying  that  unfortunately  they  are 
not  able  to  make  the  journey.  So  you  will  see  that  the  reason 
why  we  have  no  German  representatives  here  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  unable  to  come,  and  not  to  any  failure 
to  invite  them  on  our  side. 

Professor  Staehelin  said  that  a year  ago  he  had  been 
consulted  by  the  Secretary  on  the  possibility  of  having  a 
German  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Report.  In  consultation 
with  Pastor  Koechlin  he  had  found  that  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  have  the  translation  made  by  the  Life  and  Work  Research 
Department  at  Geneva.  This  had  been  done,  had  been 
revised  and  approved  by  himself  and  by  Herr  Otto  Salomon 
of  the  publishing  firm  of  Zollikon.  The  book  was  now  in  print 
and  would  shortly  be  published  by  that  firm. 
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Report  of  the  Associate  Secretary  for  America. 

The  American  members  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
met  in  New  York  City  on  September  28th,  1938,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.  In 
accordance  with  resolution  13  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
at  Clarens  the  previous  month,  they  appointed  a special 
committee  to  nominate  members  for  the  American  Theological 
Committee.  They  also  voted  to  continue  active  co-operation 
with  the  American  Section  of  Life  and  Work,  under  the  Joint 
Executive  Committee  representing  both  bodies,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  ecumenical  movement  in  America.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  Churches  of  Canada  have  set  up  a 
similar  committee. 

The  selection  of  the  American  Theological  Committee 
proved  a long  process,  for  every  ecclesiastical  view-point 
known  in  the  Old  World  is  found  in  America,  and  these  all 
had  to  be  represented  in  due  proportion,  and  consideration 
given  at  the  same  time  to  the  selection  of  competent  scholars. 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  when  the  list  of  eighteen  scholars 
was  finally  completed,  every  one  of  those  selected  accepted 
the  invitation  to  take  part  in  this  study.*  The  Committee  held 
a first  meeting  in  New  York,  June  2 and  3.  The  Chairman, 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  will  report  to  this  meeting 
of  the  Continuation  Committee  their  recommendations. 

Apart  from  the  setting  up  of  this  Theological  Committee, 
your  Secretary  has  given  his  time  and  efforts  chiefly  to  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee.  This  Committee  has 
met  frequently  through  the  year,  and  its  activities  have 
developed  along  many  lines.  The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

1.  Christendom.  By  the  generous  gift  of  Dr.  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison  and  the  publishers,  this  important  quarterly 
review  became  the  property  of  the  Joint  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  trust  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  in  the  fall 
of  1938.  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass  was  appointed  editor.  He 
is  assisted  by  a representative  Board  of  Publication.  In 
assuming  responsibility  for  Christendom,  the  Joint 
Executive  Committee  has  no  intention  of  usurping  the 
field  of  an  international  review;  its  only  purpose  is  to 
interpret  the  ecumenical  movement  to  America,  and  to 
provide  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  American  opinion. 

2.  Other  publications  have  included  Dr.  Dun’s  valuable 
"Studies  in  Church  Unity,”  based  upon  the  Edinburgh 
Report;  the  World  Council  Constitution;  and  the  article 
"What  is  the  World  Council  of  Churches?”  by  Dr.  Visser 


* See  page  27. 
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’t  Hooft,  reprinted  from  Christendom . Dr.  Flew’s  article, 
“Our  Next  Task/’  has  also  been  reprinted  and  circulated. 
Some  popular  pamphlets  on  the  proposed  World  Council 
have  also  been  issued. 

3.  A Secretary  for  Theological  Seminaries,  the  Rev.  Roy  J. 
McCorkel,  has  been  appointed,  and  a Secretary  for 
Education  and  Promotion,  the  Rev.  Paul  G.  Macy.  In 
arousing  ecumenical  interest  among  the  thousands  of  theo- 
logical students  of  all  churches,  the  Committee  feels  that 
it  is  laying  the  surest  foundation  for  future  support  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Mr.  Macy’s  field  is  among  groups 
of  lay  people  and  of  clergy.  An  association  has  been 
formed  called  “Friends  of  the  World  Council,’’  member- 
ship in  which  is  open  to  individual  members  of  all 
churches. 

4.  Funds  for  the  budget  of  Faith  and  Order,  of  Life  and 
Work,  and  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  have  been  raised 
through  a joint  appeal,  a plan  which  is  being  followed 
again  this  year.  In  1938  a total  of  $65,000  was  received. 
This  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  American  budgets, 
and  for  the  contribution  to  the  central  budgets  of  Faith 
and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  and  the  Provisional  Committee. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  the  continued  enthusiastic 

response  to  the  proposal  for  a World  Council  of  Churches : in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  fifteen  Churches  have  already 
accepted  the  invitation  to  become  members.  A notable  event 
in  the  past  year  has  been  the  uniting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  a single  body,  called,  simply 
The  Methodist  Church,  with  a membership  of  8,000,000. 
Discussions  looking  towards  union  are  in  progress  between 
other  Churches  also.  One  of  these,  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  is  of 
especial  interest  as  involving  the  question  of  the  ministry. 

Floyd  W.  Tomkins. 


Appointment  of  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chairman  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 


Finance. 

Treasurer  s Report. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  year  ending  April  30th, 
1939,  was  presented  by  Canon  Tatlow.  The  Report  is  printed 
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separately.  He  also  reported  that  the  following  contributions 
from  churches  had  been  received  by  him  since  April  30th  in 
addition  to  those  printed  in  the  Report : — 


Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  £10  0 0 

Church  of  Ireland  (2  years)  . . £50  0 0 

Province  of  the  West  Indies  . . . . £8  113 

Church  of  Finland  (2  years)  . . . . . . £10  0 0 

Society  of  Friends  . . . . . . . . . . £3  0 0 


Canon  Tatlow  answered  various  questions  on  the  Report, 
which  was  then  adopted,  and  a resolution  was  passed  express- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  Committee  to  the  Hon.  Alanson  B. 
Houghton,  Canon  Tatlow,  and  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany for  their  continued  services  during  the  past  year. 

Expenditure  Budget. 

Canon  Tatlow  presented  the  following  budget  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  May  1st,  1939,  to  April  30th,  1940,  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee : 

Proposed  Expenditure  Budget  for  Year  May  1st,  1939. — 


April  30th,  1940. 

European  Expenses. 

£ 

Theological  Secretary  . . . . . . 400 

Office  Expenses:  — 

Clerical  Assistance  . . . . . . . . . . 225 

Postage  and  Printing  . . . . . . . . . . 200 

Supplies  and  Equipment  . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Travel  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 40 

Rent,  Light  and  Heat  . . . . . . . . 50 

Committee  Meetings  . . . . . . . . . . 100 

Theological  Commissions  . . . . 500 

“Second  World  Conference,”  French  and  German  Editions  350 
Treasurer’s  Expenses  . . . . . . . . . . . . 15 

Youth  Group  . . . . . . 50 

Contribution  to  World  Council  Provisional  Committee  . . 275 


£2265 


American  Expenses. 

$ 

Administration  . . . . . . . . . . 2,700.00 

Printing  and  Publishing  . . . . . . . . 1,000.00 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph  . . . . . . . . 500.00 

Supplies  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 200,00 

Equipment  . . . . . . . . . . . . 200.00 

Theological  Commission  . . . . . . . . . . 500.00 

Travel  and  Meetings  . . . . . . . . . . 1,400.00 


$6,500.00 


Several  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  after  which 
it  was  approved  by  the  Committee  as  an  expenditure  budget 
for  1939-4°  • 
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Date  of  Next  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Continuation 
Committee  would  be  willing  not  to  meet  for  two  years  on  the 
ground  that  whatever  time  and  money  were  available  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Commissions.  If  this 
were  done,  in  two  years’  time  the  Commissions  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  some  interim  reports  to  present  which 
would  justify  the  Committee  meeting  to  receive  them.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

Re-Election  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  existing  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  re-elected  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Continuation  Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was 
empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Continuation  Committee  in 
all  matters  where  action  was  required  before  the  Continuation 
Committee  should  meet  again. 
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CONFERENCE  SESSIONS 


I 

Discussion  of  Plans  for  the  Study  of  Ways  of  Worship. 

The  Secretary:  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  in 
opening  this  subject. 

(i)  May  I remind  you  of  the  four  proposals  we  had  before 
us  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  cany  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  to  seek  a way  to  mutual  understanding 
through  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience  of  one  another’s 
ways  of  worship?  These  proposals  are  reproduced  in  Note  B 
of  the  printed  programme  for  this  meeting.*  After  a long 
discussion  we  came  to  no  positive  conclusion  last  year.  We 
ruled  out  the  suggestion  of  sending  a circular  to  all  our  sup- 
porters asking  them  to  experiment  in  their  own  localities,  and 
it  was  left  that  before  this  meeting  I should  take  what  counsel 
I could  with  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
You  have  before  you  a selection  of  the  replies  I received. 
Almost  unanimously  the  advice  is  that  we  should  proceed  on 
the  lines  suggested  last  year  by  Pastor  Boegner  when  he  said : 

“ It  is  important  to  distinguish  two  questions : (a)  intercon- 
fessional services  and  intercommunion,  (b)  the  gaining  of  mutual 
knowledge  of  one  another’s  own  worship.  The  former  is  some- 
thing we  are  familiar  with,  but  the  latter  is  different  and  in- 
volves a study  as  complete  as  possible  of  one  another’s  liturgical 


♦NOTE  B. — We  start  from  Resolution  17  of  1938: 

“ That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  be  held  in  the  week 
beginning  August  21st,  1939,  that  its  main  business  be  the  further 
consideration  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  study  of 
liturgical  questions  in  accordance  with  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
Report,  Ch.  VI,  v.  9,  that  this  subject  be  held  to  include  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  Intercommunion,  and  that  opportunity  be  given 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Church  to  take  counsel  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  further  development  of  its  work.” 

(i)  Last  year  we  had  before  us  four  proposals  : (a)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  on  the  study  of  liturgical  questions,  (b)  the 
production  of  leaflets  describing  different  traditions  of  worship,  (c)  the 
holding  of  liturgical  conferences,  and  (d)  the  circulation  of  a letter 
asking  widespread  co-operation.  Progress  on  the  lines  of  (d)  was 
ruled  out  by  last  year’s  decision.  Since  then  I have  consulted  with 
many  advisers,  and  shall  propose  this  year  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Pastor  Boegner’s  speech  recorded 
on  page  41  of  the  1938  report.  This  does  not  mean  that  proposals  (b) 
and  (c)  of  1938  are  rejected.  I believe  that  the  best  way  of  carrying 
them  out  will  be  to  let  them  develop  out  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
And  will  not  this  Commission  be  the  natural  body  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  following  paragraph  from  Chapter  IV  of  the  Edinburgh  Report? 

“ In  this  connection  the  way  in  which  we  should  understand 
the  words  4 all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed  ’ was  considered. 
No  agreement  was  reached,  and  the  subject  requires  further  study.” 
If  this  Commission  is  appointed,  I shall  propose  that  its  title  be, 
44  The  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship.” 
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tradition.  But  this  involves  a study  which  would  be  an  immense 
undertaking,  as  immense  as  Dr.  Flew  has  shown  is  the  study  of 
the  Church.  It  involves,  for  example,  the  study  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  liturgy,  for  it  has  been  said  ‘ la  liturgie  est  le 
dogme  prie  ’.  To  appoint  a commission  to  undertake  such  a 
task  is  to  appoint  it  to  study  the  history  of  liturgical  traditions 
and  their  doctrinal  justification.  I would  support  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a commission  which  might  in  the  course  of  its 
work  do  what  Mr.  Tomkins  and  the  Dean  of  Chichester  want, 
but  its  main  aim  should  be  a thorough  study  of  this  vast  subject.” 

As  regards  the  personnel  to  whom  we  should  look  for  this 
work,  we  feel  that  we  should  try  to  find  someone  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  act  as  chairman  in  this  second  Commission 
if  we  appoint  it.  I do  not  think  we  can  here  draw  up  anything 
like  a complete  list  of  members  of  the  Commission.  What  I 
would  ask  the  Committee  to  do  is  to  consider  (i)  whether  it  is 
now  ready  to  try  to  establish  such  a Commission,  (ii)  to  define 
its  terms  of  reference,  and  (iii)  to  try  to  decide  on  who  is  to  be 
asked  to  be  chairman,  and  then  give  that  Commission 
authority  to  go  ahead  and  begin  its  work,  and  seek  ratification 
of  its  list  of  names,  etc.,  at  a later  date. 

(2)  You  will  remember  that  last  year  the  question  of  Inter- 
communion was  raised,  and  a resolution  passed  saying  that 
it  should  be  included  in  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  whilst  it  might  be  right  to  think  of  this  subject 
as  including  the  particular  subject  of  Intercommunion,  it 
would  not  be  wise  simply  to  attach  that  to  this  Commission  on 
Ways  of  Worship  as  one  item  to  be  attended  to.  My  chief 
reason  for  this  is  that  I have  a feeling  that  Anglican  members 
of  this  Movement  are  in  some  quarters  suspect  of  always  trying 
to  shelve  this  subject.  If  this  Commission  on  Ways  of  Wor- 
ship is  going  to  do  its  work  properly  it  is  going  to  need  four 
or  five  years  at  least  before  we  can  expect  it  to  produce  its 
report,  and  simply  to  ask  it  to  consider  Intercommunion  with 
all  the  rest  means  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  for  five 
years.  Also,  it  would,  I think,  be  distracting  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  that  Commission  to  feel  that  they  had  got  in 
their  terms  of  reference  one  particular  subject  requiring  special 
attention,  which  would  preclude  them  from  mapping  out  their 
programme  as  they  would  otherwise  think  best.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  is  a comparatively  small  group 
instructed  to  explore  the  subject  and  report  within  a compara- 
tively short  time,  say  two  years.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the 
churches  what  they  ought  to  do.  What  we  want  is  an  objec- 
tive statement  of  why  it  is  that  some  of  us  feel  the  scandal  of 
not  being  able  to  communicate  together  so  strongly  as  to  think 
that  no  one  ought  to  hold  back,  and  why  it  is  that  others  on 
conscientious  grounds  cannot  agree  to  that,  and  what  are  the 
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exact  constitutional  decisions  of  different  churches  in  this 
matter.  We  want  an  expose  of  the  actual  situation  in  its 
bearings  on  the  question  of  unity,  and  for  that  I would  suggest 
that  we  need  a small  group,  one  just  large  enough  to  represent 
the  different  points  of  view  which  must  be  considered,  but  not 
too  large  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a corporate  piece  of  study  and 
to  produce  results  within  about  two  years,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  thought  continually  to  be  evading  this  issue,  which  to  some 
of  us  is  so  very  much  alive. 

We  have  four  decisions  to  make : (i)  whether  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  establish  these  two  Commissions,  (ii)  their 
terms  of  reference,  (iii)  their  size,  (iv)  instructions  as  to  the 
men  whom  the  Committee  wishes  to  have  as  their  chairmen. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Sergius  Bulgakoff 
had  been  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Committee  and 
was  in  their  hands  during  the  discussion : 

“ I feel  deeply  satisfied  by  the  proposal  of  our  Secretary  to 
include  in  the  programme  of  the  future  ‘ Commission  cn  Ways 
of  Worship  ’ the  paragraph  from  Chapter  IV  of  the  Edinburgh 
Report  on  the  devotion  of  the  Mother  of  God.  I am  heartily 
supporting  this  proposal  which  will  be  certainly  received  with 
great  satisfaction  in  the  Orthodox  world  (and,  I suppose,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic,  too).  The  further  movement  of  this  discussion 
in  the  oecumenical  theology  is  necessary. 

“ I agree  that  this  discussion  may  be  included  in  the  series 
of  ‘ leaflets  describing  different  traditions  of  worship.’  It 
would  be  desirable  there  to  express  the  different  mariological 
doctrines  of  different  Christian  confessions.  If  we  pass  over 
this  question  once  more  in  silence,  it  will  make  an  unfavour- 
able impression  of  a certain  evasiveness  on  an  important  ques- 
tion. I personally  should  like  to  participate  very  willingly  in 
such  a leaflet. 

“ I think  that  the  discussion  might  be  concentrated  on#the 
following  questions:  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  Mother  of  God  for  the  Incarnation. 

2.  The  sanctification  and  glorification  of  the  Mother  of  God 
in  connection  with  it. 

3.  The  place  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

4.  The  meaning  of  the  devotion  of  the  Mother  of  God  for  the 
reunion  of  Christianity  and  for  the  whole  CEcumenical 
movement. 

“ I ask  you  to  read  this  paper  in  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee  of  the  year  1939.” 

Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  suggested  that  they  should  first 
decide  whether  they  supported  the  Secretary  in  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  two  Commissions,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss 
the  function  of  each. 

He  proposed  the  appointment  of  two  Commissions  with  a 
separate  one  for  Intercommunion. 

Dr.  Luke  Wiseman  said  he  would  support  the  Secretary’s 
proposals  for  the  reasons  he  had  given.  A Commission  on 
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Ways  of  Worship  was  one  which  more  than  any  other  would 
help  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  in  the  present  time  and 
should  be  established  together  with  the  Commission  on  the 
Church.  If  they  were  to  consider  Intercommunion,  it  would 
be  better  done  by  a separate  body  by  itself.  Speaking  as  a 
Free  Churchman  he  knew  that  there  was  wide  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  no  desire  to  urge  upon  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  a claim  that  would  seem  to  demand 
decisions  out  of  keeping  with  its  principles.  But  there  was 
widespread  grave  disquiet  at  the  fact  that  churches  did  “fence 
the  tables”  from  other  Christians.  And  surely  it  was  a proper 
procedure  to  suggest  that  if  there  were  a body  like  Faith  and 
Order  representing  the  different  churches  which  could  bring 
them  together  to  say  of  one  another  that  they  thought  of  them 
as  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  then  some  means  ought  to  be  found 
by  which  those  who  are  members  of  the  Body  should  not  be 
hindered  from  presenting  themselves  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord. 
The  Methodist  rule  was  that  any  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  had  a right  to  present  himself  unless  he  were  an  evil 
liver;  others  were  left  to  decide  whether  they  could  do  so,  but 
they  were  welcome  if  they  came.  But  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  similar  rights  at  other  altars.  It  was  important  to 
distinguish  interconsecration  and  interparticipation;  he  was 
not  questioning  the  right  of  any  church  to  decide  who  should 
consecrate  its  elements,  but  when  he  went  to  another  church 
he  would  wish  to  be  welcomed  as  a brother.  Why  might  he 
not  come?  That  was  what  he  wanted  to  get  at,  to  receive  a 
welcome  as  a relative,  and  if  a Commission  could  find  a way 
of  making  this  possible  he  would  be  most  glad. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  Bishop  Holt’s  motion  was 
to  be  approved. 

Dr.  Hagan  said  that  as  the  original  mover  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  subject  of  Intercommunion,  he  wished  to  support  the 
proposal  to  have  two  Commissions.  He  would  like  to  assure 
the  Secretary  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  suspect  the 
Church  of  England  of  any  desire  to  shelve  the  question  of 
Intercommunion,  and  that  it  did  not  regard  churches  which 
practised  open  communion  as  more  liberal,  or  churches  which 
on  conscientious  grounds  practised  closed  communion  as  more 
narrow-minded.  It  respected  both  as  standing  by  their 
principles.  But  he  hoped  that  such  a Commission,  without 
in  any  way  trampling  on  the  principles  of  any  church,  would 
be  able  to  establish  a community  of  principles  which  did  not  at 
present  exist. 

^ It  was  voted  unanimously  to  establish  two  Commissions. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  Committee  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  reference  for  the  Commissions. 
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Bishop  Brilioth  said  that  undoubtedly  the  field  which 
the  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship  would  have  to  investigate 
was  very  large  and  important,  and  accordingly  he  hesitated 
a little  in  making  a proposal,  which,  however,  he  felt  was  of 
such  importance  that  he  must  make  it.  He  wanted  to  propose 
that  the  field  of  investigation  be  still  further  enlarged.  In  the 
discussion  so  far  as  he  could  see  there  had  only  been  raised  the 
question  of  liturgical  worship.  He  would  like  to  plead  that  in 
considering  ways  of  worship  now  and  in  the  past  there  should 
also  be  included  the  question  of  the  sermon  and  preaching  in 
the  Church.  It  would  be  a one-sided  investigation  which  did 
not  take  account  of  this  most  important  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  Church.  This  opened  up  a much  larger  question  which 
he  wanted  to  mention  briefly,  because  it  was  outside  the  field 
of  these  discussions,  namely,  the  possibility  of  seeing  one  day 
a conference  called  which  was  not  directly  Faith  and  Order  or 
Life  and  Work,  but  which  would  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  Church  in  its  various  manifestations. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to-day,  for  example,  more 
burning  than  the  question  of  Christian  education,  and  this 
would  be  a matter  which  such  a world  conference  could 
certainly  include  as  a very  fruitful  field. 

If  one  looked  at  the  history  of  the  world's  worship  and 
the  history  of  the  Early  Church,  and  read  accounts  of  the 
Communion  service  in  St.  Justin,  one  would  find  exhortation 
as  a part  of  the  service,  and  if  one  studied  the  classical  time  of 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  one 
would  find  that  preaching  took  a most  important  part  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  worship.  There  was  a big  change  when  the 
homily  dropped  out  of  the  Latin  Mass.  There  are  churches  to- 
day whose  worship  concentrates  on  the  preaching,  with  prayers 
and  hymns  attached.  If  these  churches  were  only  to  be  studied 
from  the  liturgical  point  of  view  there  would  not  be  much  to 
be  got  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  churches 
where  the  absence  of  the  sermon  is  an  important  factor. 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden  the  sermon  is  properly  part 
of  the  service  and  is  an  act  of  worship.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  to-day  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
sermon  is  not  regarded  as  an  act  of  worship,  but  is  a kind  of 
address  added  on  to  the  service,  while  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  it  is  an  act  of  worship  whose  object  is  to  lead  the 
worship  in  the  spirit  of  adoration — it  is  therefore  a liturgical 
act  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  So  much  so  that  in  some  old- 
fashioned  Lutheran  churches  there  is  a traditional  form  of 
preaching  which  has  continued  in  a direct  line  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Commission  must  therefore  concern  itself  with  the 
question  of  preaching.  In  saying  this  he  did  not  mean  that 
the  Commission  should  enter  upon  the  question  of  pure 
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homiletics,  but  that  it  must  include  some  study  of  the  question 
of  preaching. 

Dr.  Leiper  wondered  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to 
propose  that  in  connection  with  the  preaching  missions  which 
were  now  being  projected  by  the  World  Council  Provisional 
Committee,  and  in  other  projects  which  were  oecumenical  in 
character,  the  type  of  thing  which  had  here  been  under 
discussion  should  be  kept  very  definitely  in  mind,  and  a study 
made  of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  churches  in  worship 
together.  Probably  that  would  not  involve  the  question  of 
Communion,  but  it  would  include  that  of  other  worship 
services.  In  the  U.S.A.  experiments  concerning  services  of 
united  worship  had  given  valuable  evidence.  The  Amsterdam 
Youth  Conference  also  did  much  that  was  of  importance  and 
quite  new  in  their  worship  services.  Each  day  a service  was 
conducted  according  to  the  rites  of  one  or  other  of  the  big 
communions,  and  the  whole  Conference  had  the  opportunity 
of  worshipping  in  the  form  which  is  customary  to  one  or  other 
of  these  great  communions.  That  type  of  thing  might  not  be 
possible  in  connection  with  the  preaching  mission,  but  at  least 
there  was  a chance  of  worship  together.  The  approach  should 
be  from  the  empirical  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the 
historical.  The  mass  of  church  people  would  never  read 
documents  produced  by  our  Commissions,  but  what  was  done 
in  the  great  preaching  missions  was  brought  before  these  people 
who  would  never  read  the  best  of  books.  He  hoped  that 
before  the  meeting  ended  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  something  about  these  preaching  missions  from  Dr. 
Bader,  who  was  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  plan 
and  carrying  it  out  in  the  United  States,  and  who  had  also 
been  in  contact  with  church  leaders  on  the  Continent  with 
regard  to  similar  experiments.  He  might  be  able  to  make 
some  concrete  suggestions  to  the  Commission  so  that  when 
possibilities  of  co-operative  preaching  and  worship  occurred 
there  might  be  a practical  demonstration  of  what  the  churches 
could  do. 

Bishop  Talbot  thought  that  the  terms  of  reference  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  study  of  existing  forms  of  worship,  but 
should  take  into  account  the  future,  having  regard  to  what  the 
worship  of  the  great  Church  of  the  future  was  going  to  be. 
Anglican  worship  at  the  moment  was  in  a state  of  movement 
and  in  need  of  revision.  Its  Prayer  Book  was  lamentably 
lacking  in  stress  on  the  Resurrection,  but  Anglicans  were 
learning  from  the  Orthodox  a better  proportion  and  that  the 
Cross  must  never  be  dissociated  from  the  Resurrection.  If 
we  were  going  merely  to  say  what  were  our  existing  forms  of 
worship  we  should  be  trying  to  fire  at  targets  that  were  always 
moving. 
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Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  said  that  he  would  like  to  make  five 
points. 

(1)  He  wished  to  express  his  gratitude  for  Bishop 
Brilioth’s  suggestion  that  the  sermon  should  be  considered  as  a 
central  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Church.  This  would  enrich 
the  Commission  and  bring  in  a number  of  churches  which 
would  otherwise  feel  that  its  work  did  not  concern  them. 

(2)  He  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  not  simply 
have  the  various  ways  of  worship  described  by  members  of 
the  tradition  to  which  they  belonged,  because  the  really 
interesting  thing  in  the  oecumenical  situation  was  rather  to  get 
the  comments  of  members  of  other  churches  on  these 
descriptions.  He  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  (i)  get 
someone  to  explain  his  own  worship  tradition,  and  (ii)  pass  on 
that  document  to  people  of  other  traditions  who  could  then 
comment  on  it  and  discuss  it  with  the  writer.  Only  in  that 
way  could  we  have  genuine  “conversations,’’  and  remove 
those  very  many  misunderstandings  which  w7e  all  had  in  our 
minds  about  one  another’s  traditions. 

(3)  He  hoped  with  Bishop  Talbot  that  the  Commission 
would  not  only  speak  about  liturgies  created  in  the  past  or 
existing  in  the  present,  but  would  also  speak  definitely  on  the 
very  difficult  question  of  liturgical  creation.  A great  many 
people  were  working  on  this  question,  some  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  some  very  inadequately.  One  big  instance 
was  the  Younger  Churches.  If  the  Commission  could  help  to 
give  certain  principles  of  liturgical  creation,  he  thought  it 
would  do  a tremendous  service  and  give  some  standards  and 
direction  to  the  various  attempts  which  were  being  made. 

(4)  As  to  the  question  of  common  worship,  he  wanted 
very  much  to  see  an  attempt  such  as  that  made  at  Amsterdam 
or  that  of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  in  Venite 
A dor  emus  critically  examined  by  competent  people.  This 
would  give  most  helpful  guidance  for  similar  attempts  in  other 
oecumenical  meetings. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  Intercommunion  Commission,  he 
wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  add  something 
to  the  Secretary’s  suggestion  of  an  objective  statement  showing 
how  far  it  was  possible  and  where  it  was  not  possible. 
Although  that  was  important,  it  was  not  the  most  important 
thing,  because  another  point  arose,  namely  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  present  intermediate  period,  especially  in 
oecumenical  gatherings.  There  was  a new  development  called 
“spiritual  intercommunion,’’  a term  which  he  disliked  because 
it  seemed  to  infer  that  real  intercommunion  was  not  spiritual, 
but  it  had  been  proposed  as  an  alternative  method  during  the 
present  period.  A very  real  service  that  no  one  else  could 
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render  better  than  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  would  be  to 
examine  .critically  that  whole  proposal  of  “spiritual  inter- 
communion”. Did  that  really  mean  taking  others’  com- 
munion seriously,  or  did  it  mean  undervaluing  it,  and  in  that 
case  would  not  this  be  to  render  a disservice  to  the  cause  of  the 
unity  movement?  There  were  so  many  difficulties  involved 
that  he  thought  a real  study  would  be  of  great  service  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Schonfeld  wished  to  express  on  behalf  of  his  German 
brethren  who  could  not  be  there  their  very  great  joy  and 
thankfulness  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  was  taking 
up  this  subject  of  Ways  of  Worship,  a subject  so  vital  to  a 
church  in  which  thousands  of  parishes  were  struggling  to 
intensify  the  Christian  life.  And  he  thought  that  his  German 
brethren  who  were  living  through  these  experiences,  and 
making  these  experiments,  v/ould  be  able  to  tell  the  Committee 
of  many  great  things  which  were  happening  in  that  connection. 
He  thought  that  if  this  subject  of  the  study  of  ways  of  common 
worship  were  taken  seriously  as  a question  of  the  present  exist- 
ence of  Christian  life  in  the  midst  of  the  present  situation  in  all 
countries  and  churches,  then  there  would  be  one  point  where, 
according  also  to  the  view  of  the  best  economists,  sociologists 
and  politicians,  they  could  overcome  the  “mass  situation” 
which  was  hindering  the  church  from  being  the  conscience  oi 
the  nation. 

He  wished  to  plead  with  the  Committee  not  to  limit  these 
studies  to  the  co-operation  of  theologians,  but  to  take  in  lay- 
men as  well.  The  interest  of  laymen  and  lay  women  in  this 
subject  was  shown  by  the  prominent  part  taken  by  them  ir 
Germany  in  the  Berneuchener  Dienst. 

One  other  thing  which  might  be  of  importance  in  connec 
tion  with  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Brilioth  was  that  they 
should  study  the  different  ways  of  worship  for  different  ages. 
What  kind  of  worship  was  developed  to-day  in  the  different 
countries  for  children  and  the  younger  generation,  and  even 
for  the  different  types  of  vocation  ? Germans  would  welcome 
this  proposal  and  co-operate  with  it  and  bring  in  much  of 
value  from  their  experience. 

Pastor  Merle  d’Aubigne  said  that  he  had  listened  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  discussion  that  morning,  and  was 
especially  glad  that  this  question  of  the  worship  in  the  churches 
had  been  placed  before  the  Committee  and  the  whole  Faith 
and  Order  Movement.  Before  he  came  there  his  persuasion 
had  been  that  that  practical  question  was  one  which  should  be 
studied  thoroughly,  and  that  it  would  bring  to  the  churches 
an  immense  advantage  if  it  were  done  in  that  spirit  of 
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thoroughness.  In  French  speaking  countries  he  would  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  words  akin  to  what  he  had  heard  that  morn- 
ing on  all  sides.  He  was  certain  that  there  was  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  state  of  things  and  longing  for  a 
remedy.  And  why?  For  a reason  that  had  not  been  men- 
tioned there,  the  abandonment,  the  forsaking  of  public  wor- 
ship. What  did  they  see  in  their  church  life?  People  in 
general  seemed  to  want  to  have  a pastor  and  a church  nearby, 
but  had  lost  the  desire  of  praying  together.  A Vaud  peasant 
was  asked  by  his  pastor  why  he  did  not  come  to  church,  and 
he  said,  “Our  church  is  like  a fire  engine;  we  want  it  to  be 
there  but  not  to  have  to  use  it.”  What  could  they  do,  he 
asked,  to  bring  their  people  back  to  regular  worship?  In 
France  they  were  terribly  backward  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  in  many  cases  the  Roman  Catholics  were  doing  much 
better.  The  Committee  therefore  ought  to  examine  what  could 
be  done  to  bring  the  people  back  to  church. 

It  had  often  been  said  that  in  certain  churches  belonging 
to  the  Movement  there  had  been  impatience  about  the  question 
of  intercommunion,  but  he  did  not  think  that  this  was  so  in 
general.  From  among  those  who  knew  about  the  Movement, 
and  understood  the  difficulties  before  it,  he  could  say  that 
there  was  no  impatience.  There  was  patience,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  hope,  and  he  believed  that  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Movement  there  was  nothing  that  would  gain  the 
friendship  and  help  of  the  churches  more  than  that  it  should  be 
known  that  this  question  was  being  examined. 

The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  found  himself  very 
much  in  agreement  with  what  had  been  said.  He  was 
especially  glad  that  attention  was  to  be  given  to  preaching, 
and  he  agreed  with  Bishop  Talbot  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  Anglican  worship.  In  the  West 
Indies  people  flocked  to  the  Holy  Communion  at  5,  6 and  7 in 
the  morning,  and  they  had  to  have  their  sermons  at  those 
hours  or  their  people  would  get  no  instruction. 

He  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  appointing  a special  Com- 
mission on  Intercommunion,  and  he  only  hoped  that  all  sides 
would  be  heard.  In  the  West  Indies  they  kept  the  rule  of  the 
church  about  not  admitting  people  to  Communion  unless  they 
were  confirmed,  but  whenever  they  had  people  who  were  away 
from  their  own  churches  they  gladly  gave  them  hospitality. 
He  wished  to  make  three  points  with  regard  to  Intercom- 
munion in  general : (i)  there  was  the  fact  that  at  Lambeth 
exceptional  intercommunion  was  approved  only  when  there 
was  a definite  project  of  reunion;  (ii)  he  knew  that  those  whom 
he  represented  would  probably  refuse  to  take  any  further  part 
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in  the  Movement  if  this  issue  were  forced;  (iii)  the  following 
year,  in  June,  there  was  to  be  an  international  priests’  con- 
vention on  union,  and  he  quoted  the  following  sentence  from 
a document  drawn  up  in  preparation  for  it:  “Union  is 
demonstrably  more  possible  and  nearer  than  it  was  a genera- 
tion ago  largely  because  the  issues  of  intercommunion  have  not 
been  prematurely  and  artificially  forced.”  In  the  West  Indies 
they  accepted  the  present  position  as  the  Archbishop  of  York 
said  at  Lausanne  as  “a  penance  for  our  sins  of  division  of  the 
past  and  for  our  sin  of  remaining  divided  in  the  present.” 

Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  understood  that  last  year  a 
suggestion  that  the  Continuation  Committee  should  recom- 
mend general  experimentation  was  regarded  as  unwise,  but  he 
hoped  that  in  their  instructions  to  the  Commission  they  would 
include,  as  one  of  the  things  that  might  be  provided  for,  the 
question  of  proper  experiments.  His  reason  for  saying  this 
was  his  knowledge  of  the  number  of  people  who  would  be  glad 
to  join  in  such  proper  experiments,  but  who  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  fear  of  running  counter  to  the  rule  of 
their  church. 

In  conclusion  he  wished  to  say  how  much  he  welcomed 
what  had  been  proposed.  Eight  years  ago,  when  he  retired 
from  teaching  and  turned  over  his  chair  to  his  successor,  he 
said  that  if  he  had  his  life  over  again  he  would  put  the  great 
liturgies  of  the  church  side  by  side  with  the  great  confessional 
documents  in  all  his  teaching  material. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion,  the  Secretary  drafted 
certain  resolutions  which  were  circulated  to  members  of  the 
Committee  the  same  day,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  further  discussion  the  following  morning.  But  when 
the  Committee  decided  to  adjourn  that  night,  these  resolutions 
were  adopted  without  discussion;  they  are  numbers  9,  10,  11 
and  12  on  pages  75-76. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  were  not  discussed  and 
amended  as  they  should  have  been,  the  Secretary  will  be  glad 
if  members  of  the  Committee  will  send  to  him  in  writing,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  any  views  they  wish 
to  express  on  the  manner  in  which  these  resolutions  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  He  would  be  especially  grateful  for  sug- 
gestions of  names  of  suitable  persons  to  be  invited  to  become 
members  or  contributors  to  these  Commissions. 
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II 


The  Commission  on  the  Church. 

(i)  Reports  by  Dr.  Flew  and  Dr.  Richards. 

Dr.  Flew,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  reported  as 
follows : — 

The  task  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  as  we 
described  it  last  year  is  colossal,  and  it  demands  a different 
kind  of  treatment  from  that  which  the  previous  two  subjects 
have  received.  I am  referring  to  the  two  volumes,  the  first  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Grace  (1932),  and  the  second  on  The  Ministry 
and  Sacraments  (1937)  produced  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  successor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  such  a task  is  treading  proximus  huic,  longo  sed 
proximus  iniervallo.  But  the  chief  tribute  I can  pay  to  his 
splendid  chairmanship  is  to  shew  that  the  Theological  Com- 
mission continues  to  walk  in  the  paths  marked  out  by  the  work 
of  the  previous  Commissions. 

There  are  four  main  sections  in  each  of  the  previous 
books:  (i)  the  biblical,  (ii)  the  historical,  (iii)  statements  of  the 
various  communions  giving  their  own  convictions,  and  (iv)  the 
synthetic  statements,  or  attempts  at  a reconciliation  of  the 
varying  views  which  are  held  to-day.  The  subject  now  before 
us  of  “the  Church”  demands  that,  while  there  should  be  four 
sections  or  methods  of  study  as  hitherto,  a different  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  different  sections.  For  example,  the 
scriptural  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  should  receive 
more  detailed  consideration.  Similarly,  when  we  grappled 
with  our  work  last  year  after  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission we  found  quite  a different  intellectual  situation  from 
that  of  a dozen  or  more  years  ago.  In  Germany  itself  the 
younger  theologians  were  in  revolt  against  a “merely  his- 
torical’’ treatment  and  demanded  dogmatic  treatment  based  on 
scripture.  But  it  was  impossible  for  us  altogether  to  disregard 
history,  especially  in  a subject  such  as  that  of  “The  Church” 
where  the  very  divisions  are  due  to  certain  historical  causes 
which  are  still  operative.  It  follows  that  historical  treatment 
in  theology  must  still  be  maintained,  but  the  goal  and  crown 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  should  be  in  the  realm  of 
systematic  and  constructive  thought. 

So  I am  suggesting  as  a result  of  extended  discussions  and 
correspondence  that  we  should  have  not  one  book,  but  four: 

1.  Biblical  Doctrine; 

2.  Historical  Volume;  i.e.  the  idea  of  the  Church  in 
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Christian  theology  from  the  second  century  onwards  till  the 
nineteenth; 

3.  The  “Confessional”  Volume;  i.e.  the  statements  of 
the  various  communions,  declaring  the  views  held  by  them 
with  regard  to  the  Church; 

4.  Dogmatic  or  Systematic,  containing  constructive 
statements  aiming  at  a synthesis  of  the  varying  views,  and  at 
a doctrine  of  the  Church  which  would  be  accepted  by  all  of  us 
to-day. 

This  proposal  has  won  wide  acceptance  already.  To  begin 
with,  it  has  won  the  assent  of  those  who  were  here  last  year. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  been  working  in  touch  with  Dr. 
Richards  and  his  American  Theological  Committee.  From 
the  United  States  there  came  an  interesting  criticism  that  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  were  primarily  concerned  with 
historical  theology,  whereas  inside  Protestantism,  especially  in 
America,  there  was  a body  of  opinion  which  was  primarily 
concerned  with  empirical  facts.  In  the  light  of  this  criticism 
I wrote  an  article  for  Christendom  trying  to  shew  that  all  four 
volumes  ought  to  be  concerned  with  empirical  facts.  The 
biblical  volume  would  be  empirical  because  the  New  Testament 
is  the  supreme  standard  of  the  different  communions  to-day. 
Clearly  the  historical  volume  is  absolutely  necessary,  because, 
for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  held  by  the  Orthodox 
communion  appeals  to  history  all  the  time,  and  the  Protestant 
communions  are  continually  forced  to  appeal  to  principles 
which  were  asserted  in  the  XVIth  century.  The  third  volume 
is  obviously  empirical:  its  aim  is  to  present  what  each  com- 
munion believes  to-day,  and  that  presentation  is  the  constant 
task  of  our  Movement.  And  finally,  it  is  “empirical  theology” 
to  attempt  to  combine  these  various  doctrines  into  one  con- 
structive view.  Many  scholars  have  written  to  give  their 
generous  support  to  these  proposals.  So  far  as  I know,  there 
is  unanimous  approval  of  this  method  of  study. 

May  I now  say  a word  about  two  of  these  four  volumes  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  volume,  it  will  be  observed  that 
on  this  particular  subject  there  are  “confessional”  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures.  The  view  held  by  Rome,  for 
example,  is  in  the  main  a “confessional”  interpretation,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  completely  endorsed  by  modern  non- 
Roman  scholarship.  There  may  be  other  communions  which 
cherish  their  own  traditional  interpretations  of  some  of  the 
crucial  New  Testament  passages  on  the  Church.  To  state  and 
to  examine  these  divergences  is  the  essential  task  of  our 
Movement.  I am  therefore  suggesting  that  in  this  volume  we 
should  have  a number  of  writers  from  different  communions, 
who  may  possibly  give  us  very  different  interpretations  of  the 
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Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have 
a more  general  agreement  in  this  volume  than  many  amongst 
us  anticipate. 

About  the  historical  volume,  I need  say  nothing  at  the 
moment.  But  I should  like  to  say  a word  about  the  third 
volume.  We  are  agreed  that  each  of  these  statements  should 
begin  with  the  particular  confession  of  faith  to  which  that 
communion  is  pledged,  and  then  proceed  to  indicate  the  views 
held  in  that  communion  to-day  about  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  enough  to  quote  articles  in  a confession  of  faith 
framed  some  centuries  ago.  But  it  is  an  infinitely  difficult 
task  for  one  man  to  put  down  on  paper  what  any  one  com- 
munion holds  to-day  as  its  doctrine  of  the  Church.  I am 
suggesting  that  these  constructive  statements  ought  to  have  a 
greater  authority  than  that  of  any  single  theologian,  if  possible. 
Hitherto  when  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  asked  anyone  of  us  to 
contribute,  the  contribution  was  an  individual  statement,  how- 
ever representative  it  may  have  been.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  in  this  third  volume  we  should  have  statements  which  are 
something  more.  So  I have  suggested  that  we  should  gather 
together  groups  inside  each  of  the  various  communions  or 
traditions.  We  made  this  attempt  in  British  Methodism  four 
years  ago,  and  we  found  an  agreement  in  doctrine  which  was 
most  surprising,  and  which  was  ultimately  embodied  in  a 
document  which  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  1937.  Might  not  something  like  this 
come  to  pass  within  each  communion  ? We  should  then  have 
a volume  which  would  be  of  really  vital  value  to  our  Movement 
and  to  the  whole  Church  of  God. 

There  are  two  sets  of  collaborators  who  with  your  per- 
mission should  be  called  to  assist  in  this  tremendous  task : 
(i)  there  is  the  Commission  itself,  and  (ii)  there  are  the  actual 
writers  of  the  articles,  who  may  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
Commission.  These  two  sets  of  collaborators  must,  I think, 
be  considered  separately.  Now  the  contributors  to  the  volume 
have  not  been  fixed.  This  will  be  done,  all  being  well,  by  the 
Theological  Commission  which  is  due  to  meet  on  Friday.  For 
the  moment  I have  to  ask  your  approval  of  the  general  plan, 
and  the  list  of  members  of  the  Commission  which  I will  read 
later. 

May  I say  that  my  first  task  after  last  year’s  Continuation 
Committee  was  to  procure  a secretary,  and  I am  very  happy 
to  have  secured  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Riches. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
should  not  necessarily  be  New  or  Old  Testament  specialists, 
but  that  most  of  them  should  have  the  rather  wider  kind  of 
knowledge  that  is  required  by  a chair  in  Systematic  Theology 
or  Dogmatics.  The  functions  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission  are  to  read  all  the  articles  that  come  in,  and  make 
their  comments  on  them.  They  will  be  occupied  for  two  or 
three  years  in  this  task,  and  then  they  should  come  together 
in,  say  1942,  and  construct  a common  report.  These  con- 
siderations have  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  choice 
of  a commission  which  should  be  thoroughly  representative. 

The  following  list  of  Members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  was  approved  by  the  Committee : 

Chairman  : Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  The  Principal’s 
Lodge,  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  England. 
Secretary  : Rev.  Kenneth  Riches,  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  England. 

Rev.  Professor  Leonard  Hodgson,  D.D.,  General  Secretary 
of  Faith  and  Order;  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  the  Archi- 
mandrite Cassian;  Professor  Alivisatos,  and  four  other 
Orthodox  theologians  to  represent  the  Churches  of  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Serbia,  and  the  Patriarchates;  Professors  Jundt  and 
Norregaard  (Lutheran);  Professors  H-D.  Wendland  and  Julius 
Schniewind  (Lutheran);  Mr.  C.  T.  Le  Quesne,  K.C.  (Baptist); 
Pastor  de  Saussure,  Professors  Bela  Vasady  and  Berkelbach 
v.d  Sprenkel  (Reformed);  Professor  G.  D.  Henderson  (Pres- 
byterian); Principal  William  Robinson  (Disciples  of  Christ); 
Dr.  H.  G.  Wood  (Society  of  Friends);  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Vidler 
(Anglican);  together  with  a British  Congregationalist,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  a representative 
of  the  Old  Catholics,  two  representatives  of  the  younger 
Churches,  and  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  American 
Committee. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  Chairman  of  the  co-operating 
American  Theological  Committee,  reported  as  follows:  — 

I am  glad  to  say  that  the  church  which  I represent,  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  request  coming  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Convention  to  appoint  delegates  to  take  part  in  this 
oecumenical  movement  to  prepare  for  a conference  in  1927. 
In  1911  I attended  the  first  meeting,  and  I have  seen  the 
oecumenical  movement  sprout  from  a seed  and  grow  into  a 
tree.  And  I think  to-day  that  we  can  say  that  the  oecumenical 
movement  has  become  popular : it  is  laying  hold  of  the  people 
in  the  pews  in  all  the  churches.  I would  like  to  say  that  no 
one  has  done  more  to  bring  this  about  than  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown,  especially  during  the  last  two  years  since  the 
meeting  at  Edinburgh. 

Now  the  Committee  which  I represent  was  appointed  last 
September.  The  American  Continuation  Committee  met  in 
New  York  City,  and  then  the  resolution  which  you  passed 
here,  the  request  that  we  should  appoint  a Theological  Com- 
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mittee  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission,  was  received  with 
great  approval.  In  order  to  put  this  request  into  effect  we 
appointed  five  men  who  were  to  select  fifteen  American  theo- 
logians, biblical,  historical,  systematic  and  practical,  and  these 
were  to  constitute  the  associated  Committee  to  work  with  your 
Commission  on  the  Continent.  The  Committee  of  five  was 
as  follows: — Principal  Davidson,  Dean  W.  L.  Sperry,  Pro- 
fessor Angus  Dun,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  and  myself.  This  Com- 
mittee received  names  from  the  outstanding  types  of  Protestant 
churches,  and  from  those  names  selected  fifteen  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Ross  Stevenson,  and  then  be 
accepted  by  the  American  Committee.  The  following  were 
considered  the  outstanding  types: — Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Reformed,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Disciples,  Friends, 
Congregationalist,  and  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  We 
received  eighty  names,  and  from  these  the  American  Com- 
mittee selected  eighteen  persons,  and  these  eighteen  are  as 
follows : — 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Ph.D.,  Society  of  Friends. 

Prof.  William  O.  Carver,  D.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
Provost  F.  H.  Cosgrave,  D.D.,  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 
Prof.  Clarence  T.  Craig,  D.D.,  Methodist  Church. 

Principal  Richard  Davidson,  D.D.,  United  Church  of  Canada. 
Prof.  Burton  Scott  Easton,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  Congregational  Churches. 

Prof.  Walter  M.  Horton,  D.D.,  Congregational  Churches. 
Pres.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

Prof.  K.  S.  Latourette,  Ph.D.,  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Loetscher,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. A. 
Principal  F.  S.  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Prof.  Harris  Franklin  Rail,  D.D.,  Methodist  Church. 

Pres.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church. 

Prof.  Eric  H.  Wahlstrom,  Ev.  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod. 
Prof.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz,  D.D.,  United  Lutheran  Church. 
Prof.  Henry  Pitt  Van  Dusen,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church, 

U.S. A. 

Collaborators  Serving  with  Dr.  Carver  : 

Prof.  Park  H.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
Prof.  Walter  T.  Conner,  D.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  American  Committee  that 
these  men  are  not  necessarily  to  write  papers  (though  some 
of  them  may  do  so). 

May  I just  add  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  suggest  that 
Americans  are  only  interested  in  the  empirical.  We  have  in 
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mind  a number  of  theologians  of  the  biblical,  historical  and 
dogmatic  type  for  the  writing  of  papers,  when  that  time  comes. 
But  our  exact  functions  as  a Committee  are  to  be  defined  at 
this  meeting. 

Archbishop  Germanos  said  that  he  was  very  thankful  to 
see  that  Dr.  Flew  was  including  in  his  Commission  five 
Orthodox  to  represent  the  five  Orthodox  National  Churches. 
But  he  was  surprised  not  to  see  at  least  one  representative  of 
the  four  Patriarchates  since  hitherto  these  Patriarchates  had 
always  been  represented  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement, 
and  had  always  taken  a great  interest  in  its  work,  as,  for 
example,  at  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh.  There  should  be  at 
least  one  member  of  these  Patriarchates,  and  to  increase  the 
Orthodox  representation  would  not  be  disproportionate,  as  the 
Orthodox  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  participating 
bodies  and  on  the  Commission  Anglicans  already  had  four 
and  Reformed  Churches  six  members.  So  he  would  ask  Dr. 
Flew  to  see  to  this. 

Further  discussion  of  these  reports  and  proposals  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  premature  adjournment  of  the 
Committee  on  the  evening  of  August  23rd,  when  resolution  8 
was  passed.  A statement  by  Dr.  Flew  giving  further  details 
oi  the  arrangements  proposed  for  the  work  of  his  Commission 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Theological  Committee 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  below. 


Appendix. 

Proposals  made  by  Dr.  Flew  concerning  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Theological  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  the 

Church. 

The  following  suggestions  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
work  which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  American  Committee. 
It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  proposed  to  begin  work  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  first  two  volumes,  the  Biblical  and  the 
Historical;  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  establish 
confessional  groups  with  a view  to  securing  the  representative 
statements  to  be  included  in  the  third  volume.  It  is  proposed 
not  to  invite  any  writers  at  present  for  the  fourth  volume. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  work  need  not  be  done  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  volume,  and  with  a view  to  the  problems  which 
will  be  handled  in  it.  The  American  Committee  is  therefore 
asked  to  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  Theological 
Commission  on  “The  Church’ ’ in  the  following  ways: 

1.  To  read  the  articles  written  for  the  first  two  volumes 
as  those  articles  are  produced. 
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2.  To  consider  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Committee 
the  criticisms  made  by  its  members  with  regard  to  these  articles, 
and  to  forward  its  judgment  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

3.  To  arrange  for  groups  within  each  of  the  main 
communions  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  to  prepare  brief  state- 
ments which  would  represent  the  chief  convictions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Church  held  within  each  such  communion  to-day. 
This  would  be  in  preparation  for  the  third  volume. 

4.  To  arrange  for  groups  or  individuals  to  work  at  some 
synthetic  statements  in  anticipation  of  the  task  of  Volume  IV. 
These  statements  would  not  necessarily  be  produced  with  a 
view  to  publication,  but  would  provide  valuable  guidance  in 
the  planning  and  the  preparation  of  that  fourth  volume. 

(ii)  Papers  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Note — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  appointed  in  1938 
would  not  have  had  time  to  present  any  material  for 
discussion  in  1939,  three  scholars  were  invited  to  contribute 
papers  for  this  purpose. 

The  New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Church. 

By  the  Archimandrite  Cassian  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

I.  Definition  of  the  Subject. 

A survey  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  Church, 
prepared  by  an  Orthodox  theologian  for  an  oecumenical  gather- 
ing, ought  to  show  the  relation  between  the  biblical  teaching 
and  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  Orthodox  Church.  From  a 
purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  there  are  two  possible  ways 
of  approach.  The  first  would  begin  with  Orthodox  doctrine, 
and  lead  back  to  the  New  Testament.  The  second  would  start 
with  the  New  Testament  and  end  with  an  analysis  of  Orthodox 
doctrine  in  the  light  of  the  biblical  teaching.  The  first  of  these 
two  methods  seems  to  us  to  be  ruled  out  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  no  books  of  Symbolics 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  manuals  of  dogmatic 
theology  written  by  Orthodox  theologians  reveal  in  a greater 
or  smaller  degree  the  influence  of  the  religious  thought  of  the 
West,  sometimes  Roman  Catholic,  and  sometimes  Protestant. 
Orthodox  ecclesiology  can  be  based  on  the  ancient  creeds,  the 
decrees  of  the  Councils,  and  the  patristic  writings,  but  these 
are  not  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  Orthodox  Church  that 
we  can  set  up  against  our  heterodox  brethren.  In  choosing 
the  second  method,  we  shall  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
biblical  teaching  which  we  shall  try  to  reproduce  in  a purely 
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objective  manner,  without  recourse  to  the  interpretation  of 
tradition,  and  then  we  shall  ask  ourselves  whether  the  essential 
points  of  this  teaching  are  accepted  by  the  Orthodox  Church. 

II.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  New  Testament  teaching 
on  the  Church,  we  must  start  with  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  aim  of  divine  activity  in  the  world  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  every  Christian  is  called  upon 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom. 
Now,  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  New  Testament 
has  two  aspects.  In  its  eschatological  aspect,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  kingdom  of  glory  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come  (cf.  the  parables  of  Mt.  xxv,  Lk.  xiv,  15-24, 
xix,  11-27,  Rev.  xi,  15,  etc.).  But  there  is  also  the  question 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a present  reality  here.  This  inter- 
pretation cannot  be  confined  to  expressions  like  Rom.  xiv,  17, 
or  the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees  in  Luke  xvii,  21, 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  sense  of  evrbs  vn&v.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  parables  of  the  Kingdom,  like  the  parable  of  the 
tares  (Mt.  xiii,  24-30,  36-43),  or  the  net  (ib.  47-50),  the  King- 
dom is  already  present  before  the  final  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  evil.  The  Kingdom  is  the  field  and  the  net  with 
all  that  they  may  contain.  The  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  (Mt.  xx,  1-16)  should  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.  Similarly,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  v-vii),  of 
which  the  subject  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (cf.  iv,  23,  v,  3, 
10,  20,  etc.),  it  is  not  a question  of  the  essence  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  only  of  the  conditions  required  of  believers  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  it. 

It  is  certain  that  St.  Matthew  applied  the  term  “Church” 
to  this  immanent  aspect  of  the  Kingdom.  On  the  two 
occasions  when  he  uses  the  term  “Church,”  in  xviii,  17-18,  it 
is  as  a reality  of  this  world.  Now,  it  is  evident  from  xvi, 
17-19,  that  there  is  a close  link  between  the  Church  and  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  it  is  by  the  Church  that  one  enters  the 
Kingdom.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
particularly  in  that  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Church  is  the  King- 
dom in  its  immanent  aspect,  in  other  words,  the  way  which 
leads  to  the  Kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  of  as  an  eschato- 
logical reality. 

2.  Local  churches  and  the  Universal  Church. 

We  learn  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  that  the  term 
“Church”  was  used  to  mean  local  communities  (Acts  ix,  31, 
xiv,  23,  27,  etc.,  cf.  I Cor.  i,  2,  Gal.  ii,  2,  etc.,  Rev.  i,  4,  11, 
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ii,  i,  7,  8,  etc.).  One  of  these  communities,  that  of  Jerusalem, 
occupied  a unique  position.  It  was  the  hierarchical  centre  of 
the  Christian  world  (cf.  Acts,  viii,  1,  14,  25,  xi,  1-18,  xv,  2, 
etc.).  The  collection  that  St.  Paul  organised  for  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  (I  Cor.  xvi,  1-4,  II  Cor.  viii-ix,  cf.  Rom.  xv, 
25-32,  Acts  xxiv,  17)  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  If  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  is  an  authentic  document,  dating  from  the 
sixties  and  addressed  to  the  Christian  communities  dispersed 
in  the  pagan  world  (i,  1),  it  proves  that  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem retained  its  hierarchical  position  right  up  to  the  last 
years  of  its  historical  existence.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
James  and  the  exodus  of  the  faithful  beyond  the  Jordan,  the 
hierarchical  position  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  not  in- 
herited by  any  local  church,  either  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the 
Church  of  Ephesus.  But  the  notion  of  the  Church  was 
applied  not  only  to  local  communities,  taken  separately,  but 
also  the  whole  company  of  all  the  faithful  forming  the  Body 
of  Christ,  which  must  be  one  (cf.  I Cor.  xii,  27  ff.,  Eph.  i, 
21-23,  etc.).  Texts  like  Eph.  i,  21-23,  give  grounds  for  the 
affirmation  that  the  notion  of  the  Church  extends  to  the 
heavenly  powers;  the  angels  are  also  part  of  the  Church. 
Moreover,  if  it  is  beyond  question  that  our  Lord’s  last  words 
iecorded  in  Matthew  (xxviii,  18-20)  must  be  applied  to  the 
Church,  it  is  to  the  Church  taken  in  an  absolutely  universal 
and  even  cosmic  sense.  Local  churches  are  part  of  the  full- 
ness of  the  Church  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  Holy 
Spirit  which  descended  on  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  only 
Christian  community  in  existence  at  the  time  (Acts  ii),  pro- 
ceeded to  manifest  His  presence  in  the  life  of  individual 
churches  (cf.  Acts  iv,  31,  xiii,  2-4,  xx,  23,  xxi,  4,  11,  etc.). 
These  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  which  inevitably  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  bear  witness  to  His 
presence  in  the  one  universal  Church.  It  is  this  Church,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  immanent  aspect  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is 
advancing  towards  eschatological  fullness. 

3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy. 

Texts  of  Scripture  speak  quite  clearly  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  organs  of  this  power.  An  idea  of  the 
absolute  and  unlimited  power  of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  the 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
recorded  in  Mt.  xvi,  19,  xviii,  17-18.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  texts  do  not  speak  of  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
abstracts,  but  of  the  organs  through  which  this  power  is 
actuated. 

The  supreme  authority  is  that  of  the  Apostles,  or  more 
exactly  of  the  “Twelve”.  The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
authority  of  the  Twelve  is  spoken  of  is  in  the  account  of  the 
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Council  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  xv,  i,  4,  6,  22,  23,  xvi,  4). 
But  half  a century  later  St.  John  is  still  defending  apostolic 
authority  at  Ephesus  against  Diotrephes  (III  Jo.  9-10).  St. 
Paul’s  authority  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Twelve.  He 
emphasises  this  point  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i-ii).  He 
received  his  apostleship  from  above  without  human  mediation. 
The  beginning  of  his  first  missionary  voyage  is  marked  by  a 
new  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Acts  xiii,  2-4).  St. 
James  who  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  was  also  regarded  as  a 
pillar  of  the  Church.  In  the  list  in  Gal.  ii,  9,  he  is  even 
mentioned  before  Cephas  and  John.  We  are  not  told  of  the 
origins  of  his  authority.  As  for  the  Twelve,  their  apostolic 
authority  undoubtedly  went  back  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  reconstitution  of  the  number  of 
the  Twelve  (Acts  i)  before  Pentecost  points  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  St.  Luke's  judgment.  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  gave 
authority  to  the  Apostles  who  had  already  been  chosen  by 
Jesus.  This  is  not  only  proved  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Twelve,  but  still  more  by  texts  like  Matt,  xix,  28  (cf.  Lk. 
xxii,  30).  Jesus  knew  that  in  His  house  there  would  be 
some  in  authority  over  others  (Mt.  xxiv,  45-51,  cf.  Lk.  xii, 
41  ff).  The  authority  of  the  Apostles  is  the  final  authority 
established  in  the  Church.  We  learn  from  Acts  (xv)  that,  for 
matters  of  general  importance,  they  met  together  at  least  once, 
in  council  (cf.  again  xi,  1-18).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  was  also  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (xv,  28). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  hierarchy,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  Apostles.  If  there  is  any  question  of 
the  priority  of  Peter  (cf.  Mt.  x,  2)  before  his  departure  from 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xii,  17),  and  of  that  of  James  who  succeeded 
him  (ibid.  cf.  Acts  xv,  xxi),  our  texts  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  priority  in  a hierarchical  sense.  It  was  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  governed  by  Peter  and  James,  which  was  the 
hierarchical  centre  of  the  Christian  world,  but  neither  Peter 
nor  James  had  any  personal  authority  which  raised  them  above 
the  other  Apostles.  St.  Peter  himself  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi,  1-18),  and  St.  James 
carried  out  its  government  assisted  by  the  elders  (Acts  xxi, 
18).  It  is  clear  from  the  above-quoted  texts  that  these  elders 
had  already  taken  part  in  the  Council.  It  is  more  important 
to  remember  that  the  priority  of  Jerusalem  in  the  hierarchy 
has  not  been  inherited  by  any  local  church. 

In  passing  from  historical  facts  to  dogmatic  texts,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  St.  Peter’s  confession 
(Mt.  xvi,  17-19)  does  not  presuppose  his  priority  in  the 
hierarchy.  In  reply  to  the  question  addressed  to  them  all, 
Peter  answered  in  the  name  of  them  all  (vv.  13-16),  and  after 
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recognising  the  importance  of  his  reply  and  its  dogmatic 
consequences,  our  Lord  addressed  himself  again  to  all  the 
Apostles  (vv.  17-19).  The  difference  between  the  terms  ^rpos 
(v.  18a)  and  7 rerpa  (v.  18b)  forbids  us  to  state  with  certainty 
that  the  Church  was  founded  on  Peter.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  difference  in  terminology  was  intentional,  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  assert  that  the  masculine  7 rtrpos  was  inevit- 
able directly  it  was  necessary  to  create  a man's  proper  name. 
Peter  himself  is  full  of  weaknesses.  Acting  on  his  own 
initiative  a few  moments  after  the  confession,  he  deserves  to 
be  repulsed  like  Satan  (vv.  22-23).  Our  Lord  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  truth  that  he  confesses  in  the  name  of  the 
Apostles  has  been  revealed  by  the  Heavenly  Father  (v.  17). 
He  would  not  have  been  able  to  discover  it  by  himself.  But 
what  is  really  important  is  that  the  potestas  clavium  is  not  a 
personal  privilege  of  Peter’s.  The  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  promised  to  Peter  in  Matt,  xvi,  19,  is  promised  to  all 
the  Apostles  in  xviii,  18.  It  is  granted  to  them  in  Jo.  xx, 
23.  On  this  point,  as  on  the  others,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Synoptics.  In  the  epilogue  of  John  xxi, 
the  office  of  Shepherd  which  is  given  to  Peter  does  not  raise 
him  above  his  brethren.  The  dialogue  in  verses  15-17  is  only 
a solemn  declaration  of  the  fact  that  Peter  is  given  back  his 
apostleship  which  he  had  renounced  by  his  denial.  The 
symbol  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (vv.  3-1 1)  must 
show  that  he  was  already  effecting  his  ministry  as  well  as  the 
others.  The  exception  is  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
not  Peter.  But  this  exception  cannot  be  interpreted  in  a 
hierarchical  sense. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  all 
ecclesiastical  ministry  goes  back  to  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  often  a question  of  the  nomination  of  ministers 
(cf.  Acts  xiv,  23,  Tit.  i,  5 ff.,  I Tim.  iii).  Their  consecration 
is  performed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (cf.  II  Tim.  1,  6, 
I Tim.  iv,  14,  Acts  xiv,  23,  I Tim.  v,  22).  The  term  Xapio-pia 
which  is  used  to  indicate  the  gift  conferred  by  this  act  (cf. 
I Tim.  iv,  14,  II  Tim.  i,  6)  is  the  same  that  is  used  to  describe 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  I Cor.  xii,  4 ff.,  etc.).  In 
Acts  xx  St.  Paul  tells  the  elders  (irpeaptrepoi,  y.  17)  of  Ephesus 
that  they  have  been  made  bishops  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
(v.  28). 

The  texts  of  Acts  xx  also  proves  (parallel  to  Tit.  i,  5,  and 
probably  I Tim.  iii  and  Phil,  i,  1)  that  the  terminology  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders  was  not  yet  fixed  at  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  however  evident,  if  we  admit  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  that  the  three  ecclesiastical  orders 
already  existed  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul  (a.d.  64).  In 
Phil,  i,  i,  and  I Tim.  iii,  8-13,  there  is  a question  of  deacons. 
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very  probably  in  the  historical  sense  of  this  term.  The  terms 
irpea($\Lrrepos  (Tit.  i,  i,  I Tim.  v,  20  ff.,  and  elsewhere)  and 
iirlaKo-iros  (Phil,  i,  i,  I Tim.  iii,  i ff.,  and  elsewhere)  used 
interchangeably  express  the  dignity  of  priest.  As  for  the 
episcopal  ministry  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  Timothy 
and  Titus  who  were  charged  with  it.  Ordained  by  St.  Paul, 
Timothy  himself  (II  Tim.  i,  6)  had  the  right  of  laying  on  of 
hands  (I  Tim.  v,  22).  The  case  of  Titus  must  have  been 
identical  (cf.  i,  5).  In  fulfilling  this  ministry  they  replaced 
the  Apostles  (cf.  I Tim.  iii,  14-15,  iv,  13,  Tit.  i,  5,  iii,  12) 
and  succeeded  them  (cf.  II  Tim.  ii,  2,  iv,  1-8).  The  idea 
of  the  bishops,  considered  as  successors  of  the  Apostles  and 
represented  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  the  idea 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

4.  The  Nature  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  as 
revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  con- 
sider the  Pauline  formula  which  defines  the  Church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ  (Eph.  i,  21-23,  iii,  5-6,  iv,  4,  11-16,  Col.  i,  18,  24, 
ii,  17-19,  cf.  I Cor.  xii,  27-28,  Rom.  xii,  4-5,  Gal.  iii,  28, 
etc.).  The  biblical  image  (cf.  Hosea  i ff.)  of  the  conjugal 
union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  is,  in  Pauline  theology,  only  a 
development  of  this  idea  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  idea  of 
the  Body  is  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  a living  organism.  The 
universality  of  the  Church,  embracing  the  whole  of  creation, 
springs  from  the  unity  of  the  Body.  If  the  Church  is  the 
immanent  aspect  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  Body 
of  Christ,  the  Church  is  holy  (Eph.  V.  27).  We  must  notice 
also  that  in  Eph.  I,  21-23,  the  Church  is  the  glorified  Body  of 
Christ.  But  as  it  belongs  to  this  world,  the  Church  is  in 
process  of  growth  and  development  (Eph.  IV,  11-16).  The 
Church  is  purified  by  Christ  (Eph.  V,  26-27,  cf.  Heb.  IX,  23). 
For  this  very  reason  the  Church  contains  unworthy  members 
by  the  side  of  those  who  are  truly  holy,  like  the  tares  in  the 
midst  of  the  wheat  (cf.  Mt.  XIII,  24-30).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  glory  of  Christ  is  a glory  to  which  they  attain  by  means  of 
Kenosis  (cf.  Phil,  ii,  6-11).  The  symbolism  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  allows  of  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kenosis  to  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  of  as  the  Body 
of  Christ.  It  is  enough  to  notice  the  link  in  Hebrews  between 
the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  Temple  (ix,  11).  In  the  offering 
of  the  Body  (cf.  x,  10),  the  way  “through  the  flesh”  is 
described  as  a way  through  the  veil  (x,  20),  which  ends  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  where  Jesus  is  our  forerunner  (vi,  19-20). 
Now,  the  idea  of  the  Temple,  both  earthly  and  heavenly, 
reminds  us  of  the  congregation  assembled  in  it.  This 
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ecclesiological  symbolism  conceived  in  liturgical  terms,  is  linked 
to  the  Passion  (cf.  again  Col.  i,  24,  and  Acts  xx,  28). 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  bond  which  forms  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  thought  of  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  should 
be  the  Lord's  Supper  (cf.  I Cor.  x,  16-17),  in  which  the 
believer  shares  in  His  death  (cf.  I Cor.  xi,  26).  In  Johan- 
nine  theology,  the  divine  agent  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jo.  vi,  63).  The  idea  of  the  Spirit 
“edifying"  (cf.  Eph.  iv,  12)  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  must  also  have  been  familiar  to  St.  Paul.  It  is  certain 
that  he  recognised  the  divine  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
“edification"  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  I Cor.  St.  Paul 
approaches  the  subject  of  the  Body  of  Christ  by  speaking 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  expressed  in  many 
different  ways,  but  emanate  from  one  single  source.  It  is  the 
unity  of  the  source  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Body.  This 
unique  source  is  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  I Cor.  xii,  13).  In  this 
last-mentioned  text,  it  is  a question  of  baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a principle  of  unity.  Whether  it  is  a question  of 
baptism  or  of  the  Eucharist,  the  outward  signs  of  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  are  linked  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

We  find  St.  Paul's  ideas  of  the  Body  of  Christ  again  in 
Johannine  theology,  which  is  the  logical  development  of  them. 
In  Jo.  ii,  just  as  in  Hebrews,  the  symbolic  interpretation  of 
the  Temple  links  together  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Body 
of  Christ  and  the  Church.  In  Jo.  xv  the  parable  of  the  vine 
is  another  “organic"  image  of  the  Church.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  (x,  i ff .),  the  universality  of  the  Church, 
not  only  in  space  (v.  16)  but  also  in  time  is  affirmed : at  one  and 
the  same  time  Jesus  is  both  the  Shepherd  (v.  11)  and  the  Door 
(v.  9),  which  takes  the  origins  of  the  Church  back  to  the  period 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  And  moreover,  in  the  better  form  of 
the  text  of  x,  29,  the  Church  is  conceived  as  the  supreme 
treasure  which  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son.  The  Church 
belongs  to  the  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  expressed  in 
terms  of  knowing  (vv.  14-15)  and  loving  (v.  17).  The  summit 
of  the  divine  love  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  for  the  Church 
(v.  17). 

This  idea  is  developed  in  the  Sayings  after  the  Last 
Supper,  where  the  Church  appears  as  a perfect  union  of  love 
(xv).  It  is  to  this  union  of  love  that  the  Lord  promises  the 
coming  of  the  Paraclete  (xiv,  15  ff,  xv.  9-17),  which  means 
the  return  of  Christ  (cf.  xiv,  18-25,  xvi,  16-28,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Sayings).  Love — dydirr)  ends  in  love— ^tX/a  in  the 
great  family  of  God  (cf.  xv,  13-15,  and  Eph.  ii,  19).  Love 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
which  is  perfected  by  His  presence,  is  the  link  that  forms  the 
unity  of  the  Church  (cf.  again  the  Johannine  simile  of  the 
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marriage  in  Rev.  xix,  7-9,  xxi,  2,  xxii,  17).  If  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  means  the  return  of  Jesus,  who  remains 
henceforward  in  the  Church,  we  can  assert  that  for  St.  John 
as  well  as  for  St.  Paul,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  the  Body 
of  Christ,  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  disciples  are  called  to  witness  to  Christ  before 
the  world  (xv,  26-27,  xvi,  8-11).  The  idea  of  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world,  though  never  stressed,  does  not 
seem  to  be  alien  to  Johannine  theology  (cf.  xii,  32,  xiv,  31, 
xvii,  21,  23,  etc.). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  unique  position  which  is  held 
by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Church.  On  the  border  between  this  world  and 
the  next  he  is  called,  like  the  Church  in  its  entirety,  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ  (cf.  xxi,  20-24).  If  this  interpretation  is 
justified,  the  adoption  of  the  disciple  by  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
(xix,  25-27)  should  be  interpreted  as  the  adoption  of  the 
Church  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Certain  symbolic  details  of  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion  make  this  interpretation  probable. 

In  Johannine  theology,  the  existence  of  the  Church  does 
not  exclude  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  iii,  3-5)  as  the  final  aim 
of  the  divine  purpose.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
eschatological  fullness  of  the  Kingdom  is  also  attained  by  the 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (xvi,  13).  But  it  is  the  Church, 
that  is  to  say  the  immanent  aspect  of  the  Kingdom,  and  not 
the  eschatological  aspect,  which  claims  the  author’s  attention. 
As  a divine  organism  it  participates  in  love  in  the  fullness  of 
the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  use  St.  Paul’s  terminology, 
we  could  say  that  this  participation  is  effected  through  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  often  accompanied  by 
outward  manifestations. 

III.  Orthodox  Ecclesiology . 

In  the  absence  of  books  of  Symbolics,  Orthodox  teaching 
on  the  Church  must  be  drawn  from  all  the  sources  which  can 
reveal  the  ecclesiological  thought  of  Orthodoxy.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  take  into  account  the  acts  of  the  Councils,  forms 
of  worship,  religious  art,  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  saints, 
literary  documents  emanating  from  members  of  the  Church, 
etc.  Consideration  of  these  sources  would  show  us  that 
Orthodox  ecclesiology  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  New 
Testament  teaching  on  the  Church  that  we  have  just  outlined. 
Without  delaying  over  details  we  are  going  to  stop  for  a 
moment  on  four  points  which  have  attracted  our  notice. 

1.  The  expectation  of  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Deification  is  the  final  aim  of  the  faithful.  It  is  anticipated  in 
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worship,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  Sacraments,  particularly 
in  the  Eucharist,  in  Paschal  joy,  in  iconography,  in  the 
mystical  experience  of  the  saints  (a  recent  example  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  took  place  during  a 
conversation  of  St.  Seraphim  of  Sarov  with  one  of  his  disciples). 
In  patristic  literature  the  idea  of  theosis  is  very  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  writings  of  St.  Athanasius. 

2.  In  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Church  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  a large  number  of 
local  churches  which  are  absolutely  independent  (auto- 
cephalous). They  are  united  in  doctrine,  in  worship  and  inter- 
communion, but  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the  hierarchy, 
you  do  not  find  in  the  Orthodox  world,  any  more  than  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  one  particular 
church  considered  by  the  rest  of  Orthodoxy  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  hierarchy. 

3.  As  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  Orthodox  hierarchy 
comprises  three  orders:  that  of  bishops,  that  of  priests,  and 
that  of  deacons.  The  bishops  are  considered  in  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  sacrament 
of  ordination,  it  is  the  bishops  who  communicate  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  are  raised  to  hierarchical  dignity. 
In  the  thought  of  the  Church,  the  authority  of  the  Council  also 
goes  back  to  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  history 
of  the  relations  of  the  Orthodox  Church  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  priority  of  Peter  was  always  a subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  setting  themselves  against  the  Roman  doctrine, 
the  Orthodox  polemists  insisted  on  the  difference  between 
irerpos  and  Trtrpa,  this  latter  word  never  being  applied  to  a man. 
They  interpreted  the  position  of  Peter  in  relation  to  the  other 
Apostles,  as  that  of  the  primus  inter  pares. 

4.  Although  the  definition  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of 
Christ  appears  frequently  in  the  Orthodox  documents,  this 
biblical  doctrine  is  chiefly  expressed  indirectly  by  the  Orthodox 
Church.  We  must  notice  in  the  first  place  that  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church  are  interpreted  as  visible  signs  of  the  invisible 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  understood  in  the  Credo,  where  there  is  a 
very  pronounced  parallel  between  the  teaching  on  the  Son  of 
God  (art.  2-6)  and  that  on  the  Church,  which  springs  from  our 
faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (art.  8-12).  But  the  conception  of  the 
Church  as  a union  of  love  which  goes  back  to  the  Johannine 
interpretation  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  of  particular  importance. 
It  is  to  this  union  of  love  that  belongs  the  attribute  of 
“catholicity,”  particularly  if  it  is  expressed  by  the  Russian 
word  “sobornost,”  which  now  seems  to  have  gained  a place 
in  international  ecclesiological  terminology.  “Sobornost” 
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recalls  the  “sobors”  (councils),  but  more  directly  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual  Christian  who  realises  that  he  is  united 
to  the  Church  like  a member  of  a body.  It  is  in  this  sense  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  that  the  Orthodox  Church  is  conscious  of 
its  unity  and  its  holiness.  Besides  the  living  members,  the 
absolute  universality  of  the  Church  comprises  those  who  have 
died,  as  well  as  the  heavenly  powers.  Here  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament.  Among  the  saints  that  belong  to  the  Church 
as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  who  are  venerated  in 
it,  a very  special  veneration  is  given  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
There  are  innumerable  evidences  of  this  veneration  in  docu- 
ments of  worship.  The  place  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  private 
devotion  is  also  very  important.  As  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
She  is  the  Mother  of  the  faithful,  who  comforts  and  succours 
them  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  In  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  springs  from  Johan- 
nine  theology. 

Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  asked  Father  Cassian  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  the  term  “local  churches”.  He 
supposed  that  it  meant  “national  churches”  and  not  individual 
congregations. 

Father  Cassian  agreed,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  use 
the  same  word  in  the  parts  of  his  paper  which  referred  to  the 
New  Testament  and  to  later  times. 

Archbishop  Germanos  said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
local  churches  covered  national  churches.  He  thought  that 
here  it  was  used  in  St.  Paul’s  meaning  as  he  distinguished 
between  the  Church  universal  and  local  churches.  He  called 
the  universal  Church  and  the  local  churches,  for  instance  at 
Ephesus  and  Corinth,  by  the  same  name,  “ecclesia”. 

Pastor  Boegner  said  it  was  important  to  keep  it  clear 
that  it  was  not  that  the  local  churches  combined  to  form  the 
universal  Church,  but  that  the  universal  Church  localised  itself 
in  the  local  churches. 

Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  said  that  he  asked  his  ques- 
tion because  he  thought  it  pointed  to  a very  fundamental  one. 
He  thought  they  would  all  agree  that  the  local  church  was  away 
in  which  the  universal  Church  expressed  itself,  but  there  was 
a difference  between  the  Pauline  local  church  as  the  localised 
assembly  of  those  who  could  come  together  in  one  place,  and 
the  nationally  organised  churches  of  to-day — and  still  more, 
as  in  America,  the  denominations. 

He  wanted  also  to  raise  another  question,  namely  that  of 
the  complete,  equality  of  the  patriarchates.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  accorded  to  the  (Ecumenical 
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Patriarchate?  He  would  like  some  account  of  the  develop- 
ment from  the  Pauline  local  churches  to  Orthodoxy  as  it 
existed  to-day,  and  what  was  the  distinctive  position  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Patriarchate? 

If  he  might  ask  one  more  question,  he  would  say  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Western  World  it  was  very  often 
hard  to  understand  a discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
that  did  not  talk  about  the  function  of  the  Church,  and  he 
thought  a little  section  adding  what  the  Church  was  to  do  in 
working  for  the  Kingdom  would  interest  them  very  much. 

Father  Cassian  was  sure  that  all  these  questions  were 
absolutely  justified,  but  he  had  not  had  time  to  deal  with 
them.  He  knew  that  his  paper  was  incomplete,  but  he  might 
point  out  that  Dr.  Brown’s  question  belonged  to  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Church,  whilst  his  subject  was  confined  to  the 
New  Testament.  The  position  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  arose  in  the  course  of  this  later  history,  but  as  he 
had  made  some  reference  to  it  in  his  paper,  he  should  perhaps 
add  that  this  position  was  only  one  of  honour  and  not  a special 
position  from  the  hierarchical  point  of  view  like  the  Roman 
papacy. 

Professor  Florovsky  wanted  to  emphasise  certain  New 
Testament  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  were 
important  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view. 

1.  From  the  very  beginning  they  must  keep  in  mind  the 
missionary  character  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church.  It 
was  in  a way  a body  of  preachers  sent  by  our  Lord  to  carry 
his  message  into  the  world,  to  serve  His  brethren  instead  of 
Him,  and  He  was  still  ministering  to  us  in  the  shape  of  His 
earthly  messengers.  It  was  indispensable  to  regard  the 
Church  as  a body  of  people  who  were  messengers  and 
ministers.  And  the  function  of  the  Church,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  the  nature  of  the  Church,  was  just  to  build  up  from 
living  stones  every  day  again  and  again  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
And  one  could  not  realise  the  nature  of  the  Church  without 
accomplishing  its  functions  because  it  grew  into  its  nature  by 
the  living  performance  of  its  function. 

2.  The  Eucharist  was  mentioned  in  the  paper,  but  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  Baptism,  which  was  certainly  the 
corner  stone  and  very  starting  point  and  basis  of  the  Church. 
It  was  not  only  the  beginning  of  individual  Christian  existence, 
but  because  we  were  baptised  into  one  body,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  was  completely  based  on  this  Baptism.  The  New 
Testament  taught  us  that  Christian  existence  was  through  and 
through  a corporate  existence,  and  it  meant  that  membership 
in  the  Church  was  not  something  additional  or  secondary. 
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3.  The  hierarchy  was  mentioned.  He  had  to  emphasise 
that  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view  the  hierarchy  was 
specifically  a pentecostal  gift  and  not  only  an  institution,  or 
something  established  for  ministerial  purposes;  it  was  not  so 
much  a body  of  preachers  as  a body  of  charismatic  ministers, 
who  by  divine  appointment  were  preserving  in  the  world  the 
continuity  of  the  charismatic  stream  started  at  Pentecost.  One 
might  argue  about  the  number  of  sacraments,  and  some  people 
did  not  count  the  sacrament  of  Orders  among  the  sacraments. 
That  was  why  he  suggested  that  they  should  speak  of  the 
charismatic  character  which  really  meant  the  same  thing. 
The  ministry  was  a band  of  people  appointed  to  be  a kind  of 
circulatory  system  in  the  Church  which  was  thus  especially 
connected  with  Pentecost.  So  for  the  Orthodox  orders  were 
essentially  sacramental,  but  because  that  word  had  contro- 
versial associations,  he  would  suggest  instead  the  use  of  the 
wrord  “charismatic",  which  essentially  meant  the  same  thing. 

4.  Lastly,  Father  Cassian  used  the  word  “Sobornost", 
but  he  did  not  see  any  point  in  introducing  this  Slavonic  word, 
when  they  had  the  old  Greek  word  katholike  which  it  was 
meant  to  translate.  The  Greek  word  needed  vindication 
against  Roman  misinterpretation.  It  was  a Greek  word,  not 
a Latin  word.  Katholike  did  not  mean  universal,  for  which 
the  Greek  was  oikoumenike.  Katholike  meant  wholeness, 
togetherness.  People  were  introducing  the  word  “Sobornost" 
to  mean  this  because  they  forgot  that  it  was  the  true  meaning 
of  katholike. 

Bishop  Palmer  asked  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence 
in  the  fourth  section  of  Father  Cassian’ s paper,  where  he  said 
that  the  symbolism  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  allowed  of 
the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  Kenosis  to  the  Church,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  thought  of  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Father  Cassian  thought  that  this  point  ought  to  be 
explained  in  more  detail,  and  he  expected  that  a question 
would  be  put  about  it.  They  must  remember  that  when  the 
Holy  Scripture  spoke  about  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  used  this 
term  in  three  different  senses : (i)  the  glorified  ascended  body 
of  Christ,  (ii)  the  body  of  Christ  of  which  the  believers  are 
partakers  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  (iii)  the  Body  of  Christ 
as  referring  to  the  Church.  But  there  is  only  one  Body, 
though  in  the  same  Pauline  epistle  we  sometimes  have  the 
Body  of  Christ  used  in  two  different  senses : for  instance,  in 
I Corinthians  there  is  the  teaching  about  the  Eucharist  and  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  So  they  must  have 
before  them  the  question  of  certain  different  aspects  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  which  were  closely  connected  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 
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Now,  if  they  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  would 
find  a very  complicated  liturgical  symbolism,  and  this  had  to 
do  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  was  ecclesiological 
teaching  which  was  given  in  the  liturgical  symbols,  and  when 
there  was  mention  of  the  flesh  of  our  Lord  as  of  the  veil,  and 
of  His  entrance  through  the  veil,  and  of  His  being  our 
precursor,  then  it  was  certainly  ecclesiological  symbolism  con- 
nected with  the  special  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Here  also  was  the  closest  connection  of  these  ideas  with  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  because  it  was  the  idea  of  the  shedding 
of  His  blood  which  ran  through  the  whole  Epistle.  He 
wanted  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  connected  very  closely  with  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord. 


The  Church  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  Professor  J.  de  Zwaan,  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands. 

NOTE. — Professor  de  Zwaan  read  the  following  extracts  from  a much 
longer  paper,  copies  of  which  were  circulated  among  those 
present. 

Introductory . 

The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  the 
Church  has  been  often  sifted  by  most  competent  scholars  and  a 
certain  finality  may  have  been  attained  on  several  points. 

It  is  difficult  to  handle,  because  it  is  in  reality  scarce  and 
fragmentary.  The  utmost  objectivity  is  required,  because  its 
interpretation  has  been  frequently  affected  by  general  views 
on  the  origins  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 

The  interest  for  the  exact  purport  of  this  evidence  would 
be  merely  historical,  and  probably  less  lively,  if  the  Churches 
of  our  days  did  not  most  of  them  agree  about  its  normative 
value  for  their  own  institutions  while  disagreeing  about  the 
rightness  of  each  other’s  organisations. 

This  trouble  is  the  more  serious  since  many  of  them  con- 
sider this  matter,  viz.,  their  views  about  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  a constitutive  part  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  as  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and,  in 
general,  for  the  right  performance  of  the  task  of  the  Church 
in  this  world. 

The  main  questions  seem  to  be  at  present : — 

i.  Did  Jesus  intentionally  found  a community? 

ii.  Are  there  in  the  New  Testament  different  principles  work- 
ing side  by  side? 

iii.  Did  the  monarchical  episcopate  rise  by  elevation  from  the 
presbyterate  or,  did  it  derive  from  the  apostolate  by 
localization? 
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iv.  Is  a succession  either  of  teachers  or  of  rulers  attested  by 

the  N.T.  as  a principle  of  organisation? 
v.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  imposition  of  hands? 

I do  not  suggest  that  these  questions  could  not  be  more 
objectively  put,  e.g.,  with  regard  to  the  alternatives  in  iii  and 
iv,  but  they  have  been  under  debate  in  this  form. 

Reconsidering  the  evidence  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  interpreted  is,  however,  about  all  we  can  do,  since  new 
discoveries  are  wanting. 

Perhaps  the  growing  recognition  of  the  fundamental  influ- 
ence of  the  mother-tongue  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  will 
prove  a help  to  clear  up  some  questions  of  interpretation.  The 
Gospel  was  preached  in  Aramaic,  Christian  doctrine  was  first 
thought  out  and  formulated  by  men  who  normally  spoke  and 
thought  in  a Semitic  language,  and  the  Church  in  its  earliest 
missionary  days  was  guided  by  people  who  mostly  used  Greek 
only  as  a second  language.  This  bilingual  period  did  not  last 
very  long,  but  the  New  Testament  belongs  to  it.  When  it 
closed  the  authority  of  the  LXX  and  the  reverence  for  the  past 
continued  its  influence,  even  with  men  who  were  Greeks  by 
birth  and  mind. 

Recent  Views. 

The  late  Canon  Streeter  expressed  himself  on  this  point 
like  this : “The  episcopalian  has  sought  to  find  episcopacy,  the 
presbyterian  presbyterianism,  and  the  independent  a system 
of  independency,  to  be  the  form  of  Church  government  in 
New  Testament  times.  But  while  each  party  to  the  dispute 
has  been  able  to  make  out  a case  for  his  own  view,  he  has 
never  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  case  of  his  opponents.’ ’ 

The  cause  was,  according  to  Streeter,  that  they  all  erred 
in  making  an  uncriticised  but  fundamental  assumption,  viz., 
that  in  those  days  only  one  type  of  Church  Order  could  have 
existed. 

If  this  was  an  error,  it  is  for  a theologian  one  which  he 
can  hardly  escape  making.  A thinker  who  is  on  his  guard 
against  conflicting  lines  of  thought  in  his  chapter  on  the 
locus  de  Ecclesia  naturally  assumes  that  the  Apostles  did 
the  same. 

Streeter  was  convinced  that  they  never  did:  the  New 
Testament  would  allow  us  “to  trace  an  evolution  in  Church 
Order,  comparable  to  the  development  in  theological  reflec- 
tion detected  by  the  scholarship  of  the  last  century.”  The 
word  “evolution”  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution;  it 
implies  much  and  may  take  one  too  far.  If  I am  not  wholly 
mistaken,  the  last  century  was  often  inclined  to  overstatement 
of  differences.  Even  if  people  unite  to  differ,  the  real  unity 
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among  them  may  be  more  important  and  more  extensive  than 
their  divisions.  The  evidence  of  diversity  is  as  a rule  stronger 
than  the  other,  but  this  is  due  to  human  nature,  which  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  New  Testament  times. 

These  things  would  evidently  take  us  too  far  afield,  but  it 
is  a fact  that  what  is  technically  called  “the  threefold 
ministry”  does  not  seem  to  be  unanimously  attested  by  the 
-evidence  of  the  New  Testament. 

Canon  Streeter  discerned  different  systems  of  Church- 
government  existing  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.d.  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  in  the  New  Testament  itself 
an  evolution,  which  he  traces,  e.g.  in  the  latter  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  by  which  the  regular  ministry  is  coming  to  the  front  owing 
to  a lessening  of  the  stress  on  the  importance  of  spiritual  gifts. 
The  theory  of  Sohm  is  denied.  Streeter  did  not  admit  the 
co-existence  of  two  conflicting  types  of  organisation.  Prophets 
and  other  “charismatic”  persons  never  had  a case  to  struggle 
about  with  bishops  or  other  officers,  their  authority  being  from 
the  nature  of  their  gifts  casual  and  intermittent.  The 
monarchical  episcopate  was  established  owing  to  various 
causes,  e.g.  in  Asia  about  ioo  a.d.  Some  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment documents  are  thought  to  reflect  the  results  rather  than 
the  causes  of  this  development.  Jerusalem  is  of  merely  local 
importance.  Its  organisation  was  a peculiar  development, 
which  was  isolated  and  frustrated  by  history  even  before  its 
extinction.  It  seems  that  the  method  of  government  by  a 
regular  board  has  developed  from  mere  guidance  by  a college 
of  elders,  whom  Paul  happened  to  call  “episcopi”.  This 
governing  by  officers  led  in  the  course  of  time  to  permanent 
chairmanship,  and  from  this  the  monarchical  episcopate  was 
evolved  which  succeeded  in  absorbing  all  remnants  of  other 
authority. 

The  difference  between  these  theories  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fact,  that  Church-organisation  is  not  a prominent  point 
with  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  the  references  being 
mostly  casual  or  indirect.  In  two  important  conclusions  all 
these  scholars  agree,  viz.,  (i)  the  Aramaic-speaking  part  of  the 
early  Church  showed  a type  of  organisation  which  stood  com- 
paratively isolated  and  did  not  last,  and  (ii)  the  monarchical 
episcopate  is  a development  in  the  Greek-speaking  world.  It 
should  be  observed  that  each  of  these  authors  had  to  refer  to 
evidence  beyond  the  New  Testament. 

Meanings  of  Principal  Words. 

As  Paul  up  to  his  thirtieth  year  or  so  must  practically 
have  spoken  and  thought  in  Aramaic  without  the  influence  of 
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Greek  environment,  the  usage  of  the  Peshitta  must  interest  us 
here. 

In  Philipp,  i,  i,  “episcopoi  kai  diaconoi,,  appears 
in  the  Northern  Aramaic  of  the  Peshitta  as:  qashishe  wam- 
shamshane.  The  Pauline  word  “e  p i s c o p o s”  is  rendered  by 
qashisha  (I  Tim.  iii,  2;  Titus  i,  7);  the  function,  “episcope” 
is  rendered  qashishutha  (I  Tim.  iii,  1). 

Presbyter  os  is  not  yet  in  Kittel,  but  the  usage  of 
the  Peshitta  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  rendered  invariably  in  all  cases  by  the  same  word, 
Jewish  or  Christian  or  any  other  connection  making  no  differ- 
ence. And  this  word  is  the  same  which  is  used  for  “episcopos,” 
viz.  qashisha.  “Presbyterion”  (I  Tim.  iv,  14)  is  also 
rendered  identically  with  “episcope”  in  I Tim.  iii,  1,  viz.  by 
qashishutha. 

As  the  Christian  usage  of  these  words  started  in  the 
bilingual  period  of  the  Church  and  at  a time  when  Aramaic 
was  the  language  of  the  leading  part  of  the  Church,  the  associa- 
tions which  Aramaic  usage  must  have  suggested  should  not  be 
neglected. 

The  identity  of  the  word  implies  at  least  a practical  identity 
of  the  functions.  This  is  the  more  certain  since  Aramaic  is  a 
language  which  can  easily  create  new  words  from  variations 
of  the  same  root.  It  could  also  easily  have  adapted  another 
word  to  the  special  task  of  the  leader  of  the  “ qashishe/'  if 
such  a task  had  already  taken  the  form  of  a separate  order  or 
office.  Qashisha  means  “old”  with  the  possibility  of  the 
added  notion  “venerable.” 

As  St.  Paul  prefers  the  title  “episcopoi”  above  the  term 
“presbyteroi”,  which  he  knew,  he  probably  meant  an  analogy 
to  the  “arkhontes”  or  “arkhisynagogoi”  of  the  smaller  syna- 
gogues. He  may  even  have  consciously  rejected  the 
etymological  associations  of  “ arkhein  ”.  The  fact  that 
“arkhon”  was  sometimes  the  name  of  a very  high  office,  may 
also  have  influenced  him  in  choosing  a word  to  distinguish  the 
committee  from  the  general  body  of  the  qashishe.  There  also 
was  an  advantage  in  avoiding  the  Jewish  title,  and  the  elastic 
sense  of  the  verb  “episcopein”  may  have  appealed  to  him. 
Foreigners  are  easily  more  impressed  by  etymology  than  one 
who  is  using  his  native  language. 

Ecclesia  has  been  treated  in  Kittel  III,  pp.  502-539 
by  K.  L.  Schmidt  as  derived  from  “kalein,”  but  the  author 
himself  declares  (p.  533)  that  the  history  of  the  word  is  more 
important  than  its  etymology,  and  for  our  purpose  the  early 
history  of  the  word  from  the  LXX  onward  is  decisive.  In  the 
LXX  eedah  is  constantly  rendered  “synagogue,”  qahal  regu- 
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larly,  but  not  invariably  by  “ecclesia,”  * 'synagogue”  being 
the  second  rendering  above  others. 

The  encroachments  of  awaywy-q  are  due  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  “ ‘edah  ” in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numeri,  Joshua 
and  Judges,  which  disappears  gradually  in  the  later  books. 
Such  facts  may  have  influenced  the  different  translators  and 
possible  revisers  of  parts  of  the  LXX. 

The  important  point  is  that  qahal  = ecclesia  received  its 
stamp  as  a sacred  word  by  the  meeting  for  the  ‘ ‘covenant’ ’ at 
Sinai,  and  again  by  its  renewal  under  Ezra,  when  the  Law 
was  read  out  and  accepted.  There  is  hardly  a connection  in 
which  the  idea  of  “ qehal-J  ahweh”  or  “ qehal-J Israel”  is  not 
either  expressed  or  implied.  It  is  essentially  a sacred  word 
for  the  unity  of  the  Holy  People,  and  indeed  the  word,  which 
suggested  God’s  promises  and  was  ready  to  be  filled  with  an 
eschatological  meaning. 

This  ideal  of  the  “new  Israel”  was  dear  to  the  Damascene 
sect,  the  “People  of  the  New  Covenant.”  They  speak  of  their 
community  as  the  ‘edah,  and,  less  often,  as  the  qahal.  They 
did  so  consciously,  reproducing  terms,  which  were  applicable 
to  the  people  as  gathered  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  titles  of  their 
organisation.  Finally  it  should  be  noted,  that,  according  to 
L.  Rost  (Die  alttestamentl.  Vorstufen  von  Kirche  und 
Synagoge,  whose  opinion  is  quoted  in  Kittel  III,  p.  533,  note 
90)  ‘edah  was  originally  the  technical  expression'  for  the  men 
of  Israel,  convoked  either  for  war  or  other  purposes,  while 
qahal  was  the  name  of  the  meeting  as  an  institution  of  a sacred 
character.  Already  in  the  days  of  Jer.  xliv,  16,  women  and 
children  were  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  qehal-Jisrael. 

In  Aramaic  the  choice  lies  between  ‘edtha,  qehala, 
kenushtha  (or  other  form  of  the  root  KNSh)  and  sibbura.  The 
word,  which  Jesus  and  the  apostles  used,  probably  was 
qehala,  as  this  (1)  is  the  LXX  “ecclesia”,  (2)  as  this  word 
was  the  richest  in  spiritual  and  Messianic  content,  (3)  as  it 
included  women  and  children. 

The  supremely  important  point  is,  that  the  word,  which 
in  the  language  of  our  Lord  lies  behind  our  word  “church” 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Greek  “ecclesia”,  does  not  belong  to 
the  sphere  'of  institutions  of  an  associative  and  voluntary 
character.  It  denoted  the  “new  Israel”  as  a sacred  whole, 
destined  to  be  revealed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  to  be 
gathered  round  its  messianic  King. 

The  adoption  of  “ecclesia”  for  local  groups  of  Christians 
in  the  Greek  world  enriched  the  Greek  idea  of  an  “assembly 
of  the  citizens”  with  that  of  a sort  of  spiritual  and  heavenly 
“nationality,”  implying  a right  to  the  expectations  of  the 
New  Israel. 
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The  “Church-idea”  in  the  New  Testament  and  its  significance 
for  some  current  questions. 

Nobody  will  admit  that  it  is  sound  method  to  value  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  without  inquiring  whether  our  “Church-idea” — and 
there  exist  differences  on  this  point  between  the  Churches — is 
identical  with  that  of  the  apostolic  authors. 

If  a difference  should  exist  it  must  affect  our  interpreta- 
tion, and  this  interpretation  will  be  so  far  unreliable  as  the 
difference  goes. 

The  first  and  most  important  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that 
in  the  entire  New  Testament  one,  and  only  one  “idea  of  the 
Church”  is  found. 

As  a result  of  the  chs.  iv-vii  this  might  be  defined  in  the 
following  way: 

“ The  one  Church  of  God  is  not  an  institutional  but 
“ a supernatural  entity  which  is  in  a process  of  growth 
“ towards  an  eschatological  end,  as  being  the  sphere  of 
“ action  of  the  heavenly  Christ;  all  its  members  being  in 
“ Christ  and  being  knit  together  by  a supernatural  kin- 
“ ship;  all  their  gifts  and  activities  continuing  the  work  of 
“ Christ,  originating  from  Christ  and  being  co-ordinated 
“ by  Christ  to  the  one  final  result,  which  will  appear  in 
“ the  eschatological  future  as  the  one  People  of  God 
“ united  in  one  qehala  before  the  Throne,  or  as  the  one 
“ celestial  City.” 

It  seems  that  this  “general  idea”  was  developed  from 
Jewish  eschatological  imagery  by  the  addition  of  two  char- 
acteristics, which  originated  the  one  after  the  other.  The  first 
was  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  the  messianic  faith 
in  him  was  confirmed  and  developed,  the  second  was  the 
appearance  of  the  tiyiov  irvevfm  among  the  apostles  and  disciples. 

The  “Israel  of  God”  differentiated  itself  decisively  from 
the  empirical  Israel,  and  even  from  those  who  cherished  “the 
hope”  (Acts  xxiii,  6,  xxvi,  7,  xxviii,  20)  by  accepting  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  decisive  characteristic  of  the 
one  Messianic  People,  and,  secondly,  by  identifying  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  this  action  with  that  of  the  heavenly 
Christ. 

There  are  variations  of  stress  and  aspect : with  Paul  one 
may  observe  a tendency  to  emphasize  that  the  “ecclesia”  is  a 
new  creation,  with  others  a tendency  to  underline  the  historical 
continuity  of  Israel. 

But  there  is  no  disunion  or  contradiction:  Paul  has 
written,  Rom.  xi,  26,  “and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,”  and 
the  addition  of  “gentiles”  to  the  Messianic  Israel  was  accepted 
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on  the  other  hand  as  confirmed  by  prophecy  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit. 

I must  acknowledge  that  I fail  to  see  traces  of  a general 
evolution  on  this  point,  the  shadings  of  the  idea  in  its  different 
expressions  do  not  coincide  with  any  theory  about  the  relative 
age  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

It  seems  obvious  that  this  “general  idea”  is  essential  as  a 
help  in  answering  the  five  questions,  which  I had  to  mention  in 
ch.  I as  those  that  are  mainly  under  debate. 

The  first  one,  viz.  “Did  Jesus  intentionally  found  a com- 
munity?” can  now  be  answered. 

If  we  should  take  the  word  “community”  in  the  sense  of 
one  of  our  traditional  “church-ideas”  with  all  that  is  implied, 
the  answer  must  be  negative.  If  we  take  “community”  as 
“church”  in  the  original  sense,  the  answer  must  be  “Yes.” 

The  apostles  and  evangelists  never  express  a shade  of 
doubt  about  the  origin  of  the  qehala.  It  is  for  them  a divine 
fact,  to  the  appearance  of  which  Jesus  was  instrumental.  In 
ch.  IV  we  mentioned  the  places  about  the  “elect”,  those  about 
the  “People”,  and  those  where  Christ  is  speaking  of  his 
“flock”  or  his  “fold”,  He  himself  being  the  Messianic 
Shepherd.  There  is  a strong  eschatological  vein  in  them,  and 
this  fact  squares  with  the  same  characteristic  in  the  word  qehala 
(£Kic\vi<rla),  which  figures  in  the  principal  text,  Matth.  xvi,  18: 
“.  . . thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  k’ipha  I will  build  my 
qehala,  and  the  ‘thar  (e  dhi  Shiola’  ’ (the  leaders  of  the  Hades) 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  In  the  eschatological  future 
these  “powers  of  darkness”  will  arrange  themselves  in  battle 
against  the  qehal-J ahweh  (cf.  Rev.  xii,  xx)  and  fail.  That 
Jesus  could  call  this  qehala  the  “People”  which  he  would 
gather  as  Messiah,  is  a consequence  of  his  “messianic  con- 
science”. The  identification  is  natural,  unless  one  should  force 
a private  theory  about  this  consciousness  against  the  testimony 
of  the  Gospels. 

Matth.  xviii,  17,  repeats  the  word.  Here  it  is  implied 
that  Jesus  should  have  considered  the  existence  of  groups  of 
his  disciples  in  several  places.  It  is  not  implied,  that  he 
thought  of  them  as  existing  after  his  death,  but  this  is  not 
excluded  either.  To  my  view  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
conceiving  him  calling  such  a group  with  a messianic  name 
“qehala.” 

“My  church”  and  “the  church”  are  words  which  Jesus 
may  well  have  used  and  which  were  rightly  understood,  but 
they  do  not  imply  one  of  our  theories  about  the  “Church.” 
They  mention  the  qehala  as  a supernatural  entity. 

The  question  about  Jesus  intentionally  founding  the 
“church”  loses  much  of  its  poignancy,  as  soon  as  the  New 
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Testament  ‘ ‘church-idea' * is  understood.  The  0iK000/J.7]CT(i)  of 
Mt.  xvi,  1 8,  should,  of  course,  be  taken  in  its  Aramaic  sense, 
which  does  not  so  strongly  suggest  an  edifice  as  the  Greek  does. 
Even  so,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  messianic  conscious- 
ness could  hardly  exist  without  the  intention  to  gather  a 
“messianic  people’  ’ and  to  organise  this  gathering.  The  call 
of  the  Twelve  and  the  Last  Supper,  if  one  should  object  to  the 
mission  of  the  Seventy,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this. 

Even  about  the  character  of  this  community,  which  was 
founded  by  Jesus,  some  information  is  available.  It  was 
animated  by  the  glamour  of  eschatological  imagery : Acts  i,  6, 
“They  therefore” — the  apostles  addressing  the  Risen  Lord — 
“asked  him  saying,  Lord,  doest  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ? And  he  said  unto  them,  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  times  or  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within 
his  own  authority.”  They  were  also  filled  with  a missionary 
spirit.  This  fact  is  clear  as  far  as  our  texts  go.  A third 
characteristic  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  not  organised  in  any 
conspicuous  manner:  Matth.  xxiii,  8-12,  is  a distinct  pro- 
nouncement against  deriving  titles — as  the  Pharisees  did — from 
functions  of  teaching  or  ruling.  Strictly  interpreted  it  seems 
also  to  deny  such  functions  in  the  sense  of  an  office. 

The  essential  doctrine  of  priesthood,  viz.  that  of  a 
certain  supernatural  power,  by  which  certain  persons  should 
be  exclusively  enabled  to  consecrate  the  eucharistic  elements, 
is  not  in  the  New  Testament.  Even  if  the  practice  of  conse- 
crating the  elements  were,  for  reasons  of  order  and  discipline, 
as  a rule  reserved  to  “elders”,  it  does  not  follow  that  a special 
“grace”  was  thought  to  have  been  conferred  on  them,  distin- 
guishing them  from  other  true  Christians.  Even  Ignatius, 
e.g.,  does  not  mention  anything  of  the  sort  ( Smyrn . viii,  1), 
when  trying  to  restrict  the  right  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  to 
a “bishop”  or  to  those  whom  the  bishop  himself  has  “allowed” 
to  do  so.  He  is  unable  to  deny  the  validity  of  a eucharist 
which  did  not  satisfy  his  conditions,  he  only  calls  it  less 
“certain”  (pepai a). 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  Testament  emphasises  the 
mystical  equality  of  the  faithful  as  being  all  of  them  “in 
Christ”  and  in  contact  with  the  Spirit.  And  to  this  mystical 
equality  of  the  “brethren”  corresponds  an  “institutional” 
equality.  This  is  quite  natural  with  a view  to  the  “church- 
idea”  of  the  New  Testament.  The  faithful  are  all  of  them 
members  of  the  one  Messianic  qehala,  all  of  them  “called”,  all 
of  them  “elect”,  all  of  them  immediate  to  Christ  and  to  God. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  “Church”  is  a super- 
natural entity,  being  at  the  same  time  a visible  body  on  earth. 

Supernatural  powers  and  gifts  may  reveal  themselves  in 
any  member  of  the  Church,  but  they  reveal  themselves  in 
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individuals  and  are  not  linked  up  with  any  ecclesiastical  office 
or  order  as  such. 

The  Church  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Presbyterian 
point  of  view. 

The  presbyterian  point  of  view  is  so  clear  that  its  powerful 
appeal  is  easily  understood.  Its  essential  qualities  are  so 
spiritual  that  it  grips  the  Christian  conscience. 

To  speak  of  it  here  is  a privilege. 

Presbyterian  Church-order  is  Scriptural 
Church-order. 

This  is  the  one  and  decisive  characteristic.  And  this 
characteristic  is  its  vital  principle.  On  this  point  no  accom- 
modation is  possible.  There  are  Presbyterian  Churches,  e.g., 
in  Holland,  who  understand  this  principle  in  such  a way  that 
they  seem  not  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  this  great  move- 
ment. I am  not  without  hope  that  such  misunderstandings 
may  cease  to  exist,  since  there  is  a vast  difference  between 
-dogmatism  and  clearness. 

On  the  other  side,  empirical  Presbyterianism  may  sin  in 
many  ways,  as  we  all  are  apt  to  do,  but  by  that  fact  the 
essential  issues  should  not  be  obscured  in  our  minds. 

In  the  first  place  the  presbyterian  church-idea  is  not  an 
Immovable  block  of  hard-cast  iron.  There  is  no  presbyterian 
infallibility,  there  are  no  infallible  decisions,  there  are  no  in- 
fallible persons  or  committees. 

As  church-order  should  be  scriptural,  three  things  follow : 

i.  If  Scripture,  better  understood,  should  make  a change  of 
church-order  advisable,  practical  difficulties  have  no 
standing  against  this  appeal. 

ii.  Not  every  part  and  particle  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions 
can  enjoy  the  same  authority:  the  weight  of  its  authority 
depends  on  the  degree  of  clarity  with  which  it  is  attested 
by  the  N.T. 

iii.  Functions  and  offices  which  are  necessary  or  useful  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Church  may  exist  without  scriptural 
testimony,  but  their  authority  is  different.  They  are  in 
the  Church  but  not  of  the  Church. 

The  obvious  drawback  for  church-life  is  that  this  principle 
of  scriptural  church-order  may  foster  a tendency  to  stretch 
scriptural  testimony  in  favour  of  existing  conditions. 

A second,  and  no  less  important,  practical  drawback  is 
the  temptation  to  over-emphasize  the  value  of 
scripturally  correct  organisation  even  at  the  cost  of  disruption. 

It  is,  in  a way  peculiar  to  the  presbyterian  mind,  difficult 
to  see  the  sinfulness  of  wilfully  dividing  the  Body  of  Christ, 
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if  non-scriptural  or  not  sufficiently  scriptural  organisation  is- 
considered  to  be  the  greater  sin. 

The  same  principle  of  scriptural  church-order  leads  up  to- 
some  negative  consequences. 

i.  A Presbyterian  cannot  admit  that  in  matters  of  the  Church 
any  analogy  from  the  Old  Testament  should  carry  weight, 
ii.  A Presbyterian  rejects  all  argument  from  Divine  guidance- 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  in  such  a way  N.T.  testi- 
mony should  be  either  limited  or  extended,  on  the  ground 
that  the  supreme  fact  of  this  Divine  guidance  i s 
the  New  Testament  itself.  The  New  Testa- 
ment  has  been  given  to  the  Church  in  order  that  hence- 
forward this  standard  should  be  observed. 

Romantic  imaginings  about  a perfect  state  of  the  Church 
in  some  remote  period — e.g.,  the  first  century,  should  not  be 
indulged  in.  Human  sin  was  a fact  in  these  days  as  it  is  now, 
as  the  N.T.  itself  may  show.  There  is  no  reason  to  look  more 
favourably  on  early  deviations  than  on  later  ones.  The  early 
Church  has  been  unmistakably  influenced  by  Judaistic  and 
paganistic  currents. 

The  great  difficulty  for  the  presbyterian  is  that  the  N.T. 
dates  from  the  missionary  age  of  the  early  Church,  and  that  it 
contains  some  institutions  which  cannot  be  reproduced,  how- 
ever central  and  vital  they  may  have  been  at  the  moment. 

Apostles,  local  and  itinerant  prophets,  decision  by  inspira- 
tion either  of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  our  days,  though  they  are  present  in  the  N.T. 

On  the  other  hand  Sacerdotalism  and  Sacramentalism  are 
absent  from  the  N.T.,  though  they  belong  to  the  very  fabric 
and  tissue  of  the  later  Church.  There  are  no  Christian 
“priests”  in  the  N.T.,  and  there  are  no  “monarchical  bishops” 
there.  Institutional  “hierarchy”  is  unknown. 

The  unity  of  the  N.T.  Church  is  not  institutionally 
expressed.  Peter  is  not  there  as  the  president  of  a central 
council  of  apostles  or  as  a chief  leader  of  the  Church,  and  Acts 
xv  is  not  a council  or  a synod.  There  are  no  provisions  for 
appeal  to  “higher  meetings”,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
presbyteries,  and  there  are  no  laws  and  by-laws  mentioned r 
regulating  spheres  and  modes  of  action. 

All  this  is  very  negative,  but  it  is  natural  to  a body,  which 
was  not  “associative”  by  its  origin  and  was  not  “instituted”' 
on  a certain  daJfie  by  a meeting  of  its  “founders”.  The 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  N.T.  belong  together  not  by 
adhesion  to  a common  purpose  and  enthusiasm  for  a common- 
cause,  which  they  should  wish  to  realise  by  their  co-operation. 
They  are  knit  together  by  a super-natural  kinship,  they  are 
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instruments  of  the  Spirit,  subjects  of  the  Heavenly  Christ,  their 
Saviour. 

Though  locally  organised — more  or  less  as  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  were  before  them — they  are 
strongly  conscious  of  their  unity  as  being  the  One  People  of 
the  Messiah,  His  “qehala,”  which  more  or  less  soon  will  be 
gathered  before  the  Throne  at  the  great  day  of  His  parousia. 

Considering  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  N.T.  “church-idea" 
and  N.T.  church-life  militate  against  two  extremes.  On  the 
one  side  the  N.T. -condemns  types  of  organisation  which  by 
over-emphasising  unity  slide  off  into  sacerdotalism  with  its  dis- 
qualification of  the  layman;  on  the  other  hand  it  condemns 
religious  individualism  and  the  type  of  organisation  which 
corresponds  to  it. 

The  presbyterian  idea  of  church-organisation,  applied 
with  a clear  conscience  of  the  limitations  of  N.T.  testimony, 
seems  to  leave  room  for  what  the  N.T.  reveals  as  the  practice 
of  the  original  church-idea  better  than  any  other  conception. 

In  fact,  there  never  was  a rigid  uniformity  in  presbyterian 
church-organisation . 

Calvin  himself,  e.g.,  when  legislating  in  1541  for  the 
church  of  Geneva  distinguished  not  a threefold  but  a more 
extensive  ministry:  doctors,  presbyters,  deacons  for  the  care 
of  the  poor,  and  deacons  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  im- 
prisoned. 

The  members  of  the  consistory  were  not  appointed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  church,  on  the  contrary. 
Calvin  distinguished  between  inward  and  outward  vocation, 
the  first  being  a secret  between  God  and  the  soul,  the  second 
a matter  of  church-order.  For  this  second  condition  he 
legislated  that  the  presbyters  should  be  chosen,  with  the  advice 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  by  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council  and  from  their  midst.  Not  every  Christian  of 
irreproachable  life  and  piety  was  to  be  eligible,  only  members 
of  the  municipal  council  could  obtain  membership  in  the  Con- 
sistory. 

The  election  of  ministers  was  not  given  to  the  people: 
ministers  were  to  be  invited,  examined  and  introduced  by 
their  colleagues,  under  this  restriction  that  the  Municipal 
Council  had  the  right  to  reject  names  before  a candidate  should 
be  examined. 

The  Genevan  church-order  is  as  thoroughly  undemocratic 
as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  undeniably  presbyterian. 

It  was,  of  course,  only  practicable  in  cases  where  the 
irreproachably  Christian  character  of  the  local  members  of  the 
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Government  was  so  guarded  by  the  constitution  of  the  state 
as  was  the  case  in  Geneva  about  1541 . 

This  prototype  of  presbyterial  church-order  may  seem  to 
make  slight  care  of  the  N.T.  ‘ ‘church-idea’ ' as  known  to  us, 
but  this  is  only  proof  of  the  fact  that  was  mentioned  above 
sub  ii,  viz.,  that  not  every  part  of  presbyterian  institutions  can 
enjoy  the  same  authority,  this  authority  depending  from  the 
clarity  with  which  the  N.T.  speaks  on  the  point  in  question. 

Now  election  is  a N.T.  principle,  but  the  method  of 
voting,  the  conditions  of  eligibility  and  the  extent  of  the 
franchise  are  not  stated.  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  animated 
by  a desire  to  make  sure  that  only  those  who  were  spiritually 
full-grown  and,  moreover,  experienced  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  should  choose  and  should  be  chosen. 

Later  presbyterianism  recoiled  from  his  idea  of  intimate 
connection  between  Church  and  State — and  that  for  very 
practical  reasons.  Gradually  it  became  a principle  that 
Government  could  never  rightly  interfere  with  the  election  of 
the  consistories  or  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  this  same 
principle  won  its  way  also  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
nomination  of  ministers  was  effected. 

In  the  last  century  these  ideas  of  church-policy  were  in 
many  places,  either  consciously  or  unintentionally,  fused  with 
“democratic"  ideals,  perhaps  not  to  the  advantage  of  a sound 
and  scriptural  church-consciousness. 

Yet,  owing  to  its  principle  of  scriptural  church-order,  the 
relation  of  the  presbyterian  “church-idea"  to  the  reality  of  this 
world  is  such,  that  it  is,  on  the  positive  side,  eminently  adapt- 
able and  reformable. 

Its  one  and  supreme  concern  is  to  be  a better  instrument 
for  Christ. 

Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  said  he  thought  that  every- 
one would  be  tremendously  stimulated  by  the  paper,-  but  he 
wanted  to  make  one  or  two  comments. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  took  a good  deal  of 
imagination  to  see  the  relation  of  that  soul  of  Presbyterian- 
ism described  in  Professor  de  Zwaan’s  paper  to  the  kind  of 
thing  that  they  saw  in  the  world  when  they  looked  at  Presby- 
terians. If  they  would  define  Presbyterianism  and  fidelity  to 
the  New  Testament  in  the  way  the  speaker  defined  it,  he  would 
go  with  him  all  the  way,  but  it  seemed  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  a jump  between  that  New  Testament  picture  of  its 
charismatic  and  eschatological  church  and  the  kind  of  thing 
they  knew  to-day  as  empirical  Presbyterianism.  But  he  did 
not  know  that  that  contrast  was  any  greater  than  is  the  case 
in  other  forms  of  existing  ecclesiastical  organisation.  Pro- 
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fessor  de  Zwaan  sought  help  in  making  the  transition  by  use 
of  the  good  old  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  shared  with  us  by  the 
early  Christians. 

Underlying  the  whole  issue  was  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  function  of  order  and  law  and  institutions  in  the 
providence  of  God.  They  knew  there  had  never  been  any 
form  of  Christian  church  which  had  found  it  possible  to  exist 
without  institutional  life.  And  the  question  how  to  make  law 
our  servant  and  not  our  master,  to  make  the  institution  body 
and  not  spirit,  was,  he  thought,  the  fundamental  problem  in  all 
the  oecumenical  movement.  Whether  Presbyterians  had  any 
right  to  say  that  their  way  of  trying  to  solve  it  was  better  than 
other  ways,  he  did  not  know,  though  he  would  like  to  believe 
that  it  was  so.  While  in  the  providence  of  God  each  of  the 
great  streams  of  institutional  Christianity,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal  and  Congregational,  had  something  to  contribute, 
they  would  have  to  come  back  to  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the 
great  types  of  communion  there  was  some  point  on  which  each 
one  must  be  willing  to  admit  that  others  might  be  better  than 
themselves. 

Dr.  Lowry  said  that  he  was  speaking  after  two  Presby- 
terians, and  felt  he  wished  to  ask  for  light  on  the  Presbyterian 
position.  He  had  been  interested  to  listen  to  expositions  of 
that  position  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  and  also  in  negotia- 
tions between  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  he  had  had  the 
impression  that  Presbyterians  recently  had  been  laying  weight 
on  the  idea  of  the  apostolic  succession.  He  noted  that  at  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  in  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  remembered  their  description  of  the  presbytery 
as  acting  in  an  episcopal  capacity.  That  seemed  to  him  to 
give  hope  for  the  coming  together  of  the  two  great  traditions 
of  church  government. 

In  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read  he  found  a con- 
siderable deviation  from  the  line  that  he  had  felt  Presbyterians 
to  be  taking  as  to  their  view  of  the  ministry  in  relation  to  the 
church,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Presbyterians 
present  could  enlighten  them  on  this  apparent  discrepancy  of 
position. 

Dr.  Dunphy  thought  that  one  might  possibly  object  to 
certain  features  of  the  treatment,  or  rather  suggest  that  they  be 
qualified. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  he  wondered  if  they  were  justified  in 
laying  quite  so  much  stress  on  Aramaic  terms  and  background. 
Of  course,  it  was  important,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  Early  Church  as  much  steeped  in  that  Aramaic  outlook  as 
was  often  assumed  ? They  knew  that  there  were  many  Greek- 
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speaking  Jews  in  Palestine  who  spoke  no  Aramaic,  and  Dr. 
Easton  had  maintained  that  Greek-speaking  Christianity  was 
virtually  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.* 

2.  Were  they  justified  in  laying  so  one-sided  a stress  on 
the  eschatological  nature  of  the  Church?  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  only  an  “ earnest”,  but  also  the  pledge  of  something 
achieved  and  given,  of  an  eschatology  which  was  realised  here 
and  now. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  function  of  the  apostles,  could  they 
think  of  their  diakonia  as  being  limited  to  the  task  of  bearing 
witness  to  the  Gospel  facts,  especially  that  of  the  resurrection  ? 
They  must  start  with  the  Jewish  background,  with  the 
distinctly  theocratic  and  in  a sense  hierarchical  outlook  which 
they  carried  over  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  Church  was 
not  something  new  fundamentally,  but  the  vineyard  which 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  old  husbandmen  and  given  to  other 
stewards  who  would  render  the  fruits,  that  is  the  apostles. 
There  was  the  task  of  stewardship  as  well  as  that  of  bearing 
witness.  Our  Lord’s  parables  about  the  steward  seemed  to 
imply  stewardship  inside  the  body.  The  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  title  “rabbi”  was  directed  against  the  spirit  of  leader- 
ship among  the  apostles,  and  not  against  a differentiation  of 
function. 

The  point  was  raised  that  there  was  no  proof  that  God’s 
grace  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  given  to  some  people 
only.  He  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  this  grace  being  given 
to  all  Christians  in  the  New  Testament.  They  did  know  that 
the  power  was  given  to  the  Twelve  in  the  words:  “Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.”  They  found  the  apostles  celebrating 
the  Eucharist,  and  he  did  not  know  that  they  found  others. 
They  did  find  the  ministry  and  its  powers  transmitted  by  the 
apostles,  they  found  the  apostles  ordaining  and  them  alone, 
the  grace  of  orders  given  from  above  through  them:  “As  my 
Father  sent  me,  even  so  send  I you.”  Whether  they  dis- 
tinguished a threefold  ministry  or  not  was  another  question,  not 
especially  important  for  their  point.  They  did  find  in  the 
background  an  apostolic  ministry  in  which  was  concentrated 
the  authority  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  and  he  thought  more 
emphasis  might  be  laid  on  the  example  of  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact  that  all  Christians  are  equal,  which  was  so 
well  brought  out  by  the  speaker  against  sacerdotalism,  the 
refusal  to  divide  the  Church  into  a teaching  church  and  a 
learning  church, — all  that  could  quite  well  be  held  with  a 
difference  of  function  in  the  Church.  They  need  not  deny 


* The  reference  is  to  B.  S.  Easton:  Christ  in  The  Gospels  (New 
York,  1930),  p.  37. 
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that  the  whole  Church  was  a priesthood,  but  this  did  not 
exclude  a ministry  within,  and  that  was  an  idea  which  would 
have  been  familiar  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  true  that 
the  officers  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  were  not 
called  priests,  but  there  was  a good  reason  for  this,  the  associa- 
tions of  the  word  in  Jewish  and  pagan  circles.  To  say  that 
there  was  no  institutional  hierarchy  in  the  Church  seemed  to 
him  to  be  going  far  beyond  the  facts,  and  the  passage  from 
Ignatius  referred  to  by  Professor  de  Zwaan  did  not  imply  his 
acceptance  of  other  Eucharists. 

The  New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Church. 

By  Professor  Wahlstrom  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Augustana  Synod  of  N.  America. 

I.  The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

i.  The  nature  of  the  church  is  determined  by  and  under- 
stood from  the  nature  of  grace.  The  grace  of  God  is  God 
Himself  who  in  Christ  comes  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  to 
die  for  the  sinner  and  to  justify  the  ungodly.  God  is  revealed 
to  us  as  the  God  of  grace  in  that  He,  in  Jesus  Christ,  saves 
men  from  sin  and  redeems  them  unto  Himself.  The  nature  of 
the  church  is  seen  out  from  the  operation  of  this  grace,  the 
church  being  both  the  object  of  the  saving  activity  of  God 
and  the  witness  to  this  saving  activity.  Every  formulation  of 
a doctrine  of  the  church  must  give  a clear  and  adequate 
expression  to  this  relation  between  the  church  and  the  grace 
of  God. 

When  we  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  rests  on  the 
nature  of  grace,  we  imply  that  the  New  Testament,  too,  must 
be  interpreted  from  this  same  centre.  An  atomistic  or 
legalistic  attitude  results  in  trying  to  make  specific  New 
Testament  words  and  sayings  binding  as  external  forms  on 
the  church.  No  one  would  now  demand  that  the  church  of 
to-day  should  completely  reproduce  the  primitive  church,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  justify  certain  cherished  practices  and  con- 
ceptions by  an  appeal  to  isolated  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Against  all  such  attempts  to  make  the  New  Testament  a 
law  code  for  the  church  we  maintain  that  every  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  must-be  derived  from  and  based  upon 
God’s  grace.  As  God’s  whole  message  to  the  world  has  its 
centre  in  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  the  whole  New  Testament 
must  be  understood  out  from  that  centre,  so  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  church  must  be  understood  and  expressed  from 
the  centre  of  God’s  saving  activity  in  Christ.  Every  word  of 
Jesus  or  the  apostles  about  the  church  must  be  interpreted  in 
its  relation  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  to  save  men;  and 
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every  practice  of  the  church  must  be  justified  in  relation  to  this 
same  grace. 

2.  The  church  is  created  by  God’s  active  word  of  grace. 
(“Created”  is  here  used  to  designate  this  act  as  an  act  of  God; 
it  does  not  refer  to  one  complete  act  in  the  past.)  Since  God 
always  is,  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  God  of  grace, 
the  church  is  wherever  His  gracious  activity  operates.  By  His 
acts  of  redemption — exemplified  in  Noah,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Moses,  David,  Ezra,  Nehemiah — He  has  created  for  Himself 
a people  dependent  upon  Himself.  The  God  who  by  His  grace 
redeemed  the  people  out  of  Egypt  and  constituted  them  as  His 
people,  is  the  same  God  who  in  the  redemptive  act  of  the  cross 
created  for  Himself  a “peculiar  people,  a holy  nation,  a people 
for  God’s  own  possession.”  The  whole  Bible  is  Heilsgeschichte, 
the  story  of  the  redemptive  acts  of  God,  whereby  He  has 
redeemed  His  people  and  created  His  church. 

The  Word  is  a word  of  action  as  well  as  of  speech.  Thus 
Jesus  himself  in  His  incarnation,  suffering,  death  and  resur- 
rection is  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  sense  the  Word  is  prior 
to  the  church,  and  creates  the  church.  The  church,  present 
or  past,  has  no  other  origin  than  the  redemptive  acts  of  God, 
who  by  His  Spirit  “calls,  gathers,  enlightens,  and  sanctifies 
the  whole  Christian  church  on  earth”  (Luther).  Apart  from 
this  active  Word  of  God  there  is  no  church  and  no  redemption. 

3.  The  church,  created  by  the  Word  of  grace,  is  also  a 
witness  in  the  world  to  that  grace.  The  church  proclaims  the 
word.  This  proclamation  began  as  soon  as  the  church  came 
into  being.  The  first  proclamation  was  oral,  later  it  was 
written  down  and  became  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  is  the  permanent  and  authoritative  witness  of  those  who 
had  “heard,  seen,  beheld,  handled — concerning  the  Word  of 
life”  (I  Jn.  i,  1).  This  Word  of  God,  the  Bible,  is  to-day  the 
foundation  of  the  witness  of  the  church  concerning  “the 
mighty  works  of  God.”  It  is  not  a dead  letter,  but  a living 
testimony;  not  a mere  record,  but  the  living  and  active  Word 
of  God.  “The  word  of  the  cross”,  which  Paul  preached,  is 
still  to-day  the  living  Word  of  God  which  creates  the  church. 
The  Bible  and  the  Word  cannot  be  separated,  for  faith  knows 
that  God  through  this  Bible  as  His  Word  is  active  in  the  world 
to  save  and  to  redeem. 

4.  The  mark  of  the  church  is  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  grace  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Wherever 
God’s  grace,  revealed  in  Christ,  operates,  there  the  church 
comes  into  being.  The  boundaries  of  the  church  are,  there- 
fore, not  drawn  by  man;  they  are  as  wide  and  inclusive  as  the 
eternal  love  and  grace  of  God.  The  grace  of  God  is  not  a 
demand  upon  man,  but  a free  gift.  The  invitation  to  all  is 
“take,  eat.”  All  marks  and  requirements  which  deny  or 
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obscure  this  free  grace  are  the  works  of  men  and  foreign  to  the 
church.  To  place  certain  demands  for  entrance  and  to  lay 
down  rules  is  the  mark  of  the  sect,  not  ot  the  church.  Sub- 
mission to  any  authority  other  than  the  Word,  practices  such 
as  foot  washing,  immersion,  forms  of  polity,  glossolalia,  etc., 
constitute  the  sect.  The  church  knows  no  constitutive  principle 
except  that  which  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  free  grace. 
The  church  cannot  be  less  inclusive  than  the  gospel;  it  must 
stand  ready  to  count  as  members  everyone  who  needs  God’s 
forgiving  grace.  This  means  that  we  must  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  church  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached.  “For 
where  baptism  and  the  gospel  are,  no  one  may  doubt  that  there 
are  saints,  even  if  it  were  only  the  babes  in  their  cradle’’ 
(Luther,  “Papacy  at  Rome.’’  Hoi.  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  361,  W.A. 
VI,  301,  3).  “Wherever,  therefore,  you  hear  or  see  this  Word 
preached,  believed,  confessed,  and  acted  on,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  must  be  a true  ecclesia  sancta  catholica”  (Luther, 
“On  the  Councils  and  the  Churches.’’  Hoi  Ed.  V,  p.  271  ff. 
W.A.,  L,  629,  28). 

5.  The  church  is  an  object  of  faith.  Luther  constantly 
points  out  that  the  confession  “I  believe  in  the  church’’  implies 
that  the  church  is  a magnitude  known  only  to  faith.  The 
church,  together  with  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  is  an  object 
of  faith.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  that  the  Word 
is  the  Word  of  God,  that  God  works  through  his  word,  that 
He  creates  the  church,  all  this  is  perceived  by  faith.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  that  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  are  the 
marks  of  the  church,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  so  for 
faith.  Faith  knows  that  where  the  gospel  is,  there  is  the 
church. 

6.  The  church  is  one.  Since  it  is  brought  into  being 
by  God’s  saving  activity,  the  result  of  this  activity  is  always 
and  ever  a people  of  God.  This  oneness  is  a spiritual  unity 
which  transcends  all  divisions.  When  the  words  “visible’’ 
and  “invisible”  are  used,  it  means,  not  that  we  are  speaking 
about  two  churches,  but  of  the  one  church  under  two  aspects. 
The  church  is  both  a spiritual  fellowship  in  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  and  a community  organized  in  changing  outward 
forms.*  This  oneness  and  unity  rest  on  the  creative  act  of  the 
one  God. 

7.  The  institutions  and  orders  of  the  church  are  expres- 
sions of  God’s  gracious  activity  in  the  church.  Their  one  and 
only  purpose  is  to  serve  this  grace  of  God.  All  these,  including 
the  orders  of  the  ministry,  must  be  tested  and  examined  with 


* (Statement  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  quoted  from  “Convictions” 
in  “The  Church  and  its  Function  in  Society,”  ’T  Hooft  and 
Oldham,  p.  42.) 
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this  question  in  mind  whether  they  assist  or  hinder,  express 
or  hide,  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  not  quite  enough  to  say  simply 
that  they  must  be  tested  by  the  New  Testament.  An  atomistic 
exegesis  would  lead  to  a legalistic  application  of  this  rule. 
They  must  be  judged  according  to  the  faithfulness  with  which 
they  express  and  serve  the  New  Testament  conception  of  grace. 
The  ministry  has  been  instituted  for  this  purpose  that  men 
might  obtain  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  (Augsburg  Conf.,  Art. 

v.) 

8.  This  is  briefly,  I believe,  the  Lutheran  conception  of 
the  church.  It  has  not  always  been  held  in  its  purity. 
Departures  from  this  doctrine  have  been  due  to  the  failure  to 
keep  in  the  centre  the  activity  of  God  in  His  grace.  Instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  Word  as  the  mark  of  the  church,, 
various  other  elements  have  been  introduced.  Thus  Lutheran 
Orthodoxy  insisted  that  the  mark  of  the  church  was  “pure 
doctrine”,*  and  Pietism  introduced  various  subjective  elements 
as  determinative.  In  both  cases  the  emphasis  was  shifted 
from  the  activity  of  God  to  the  activity  or  behaviour  of  men. 
This  destroys  the  conception  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroys  the  unity  of  the  church. 

II.  The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to 
the  New  Testament. 

i.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  does  not  rest  on  specific 
proof  texts,  but  on  the  entire  Biblical  message,  the  centre  of 
which  is  God’s  forgiving  grace.  It  rests  on  the  Bible  under- 
stood and  interpreted  as  an  organic  unity  having  its  centre 
in  the  cross,  or  in  justification  by  faith,  or  in  grace. 

We  accept  without  further  argument  the  conclusion  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Flew’s  book,  “Jesus  and  His  Church”,  that  it  was 
Jesus’  intention  and  purpose  to  found  a church.  (See  note  i.) 

This  statement  must  be  understood  in  such  a way,  how- 
ever, that  it  becomes  clear  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  was 
directed  toward  the  whole  people,  and  eventually  toward  the 
whole  world.  Jesus  carried  out  God’s  purpose  of  redemption 
within  the  confines  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  (Matt,  xv, 
24).  His  intention  was  not  to  form  an  esoteric  “remnant” 
within  the  people  and  over  against  the  people.  He  came  as 
“Saviour  of  the  world”,  because  “God  so  loved  the  world.” 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  “the  lost”;  and  “the  lost”  is  a 
very  inclusive  term.  The  commission  of  the  church  is  “to 
make  disciples  of  all  nations.”  It  exists  not  primarily  for  itself, 
but  as  an  agency  through  which  God  carries  out  His  universal 
purpose. 

The  church  is,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  a 


* (See  statement  by  Melanchton  in  Hirsch’s  Hilfsbuch,  p.  208.) 
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universal  church,  open  for  all.  The  circle  around  Him  did 
not  constitute  a “pure"  church.  It  contained  the  traitor,  and 
“many  who  walked  no  more  with  him."  His  mission  was  for 
all  men.  He  came,  not  with  a demand,  but  with  an  offer  of 
free  grace.  The  only  qualification  for  membership  was  their 
need  of  Him.  The  good  and  the  pious  had  no  preferred 
standing;  for  His  invitation  was  issued  to  “publicans  and 
sinners",  to  “the  sick  in  need  of  a physician",  and  to  “the 
lost."  The  idea  of  the  universal  church  of  grace  has  never 
been  expressed  more  adequately  than  in  the  words:  “Come 
unto  me  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will 
give  you  rest."  The  only  way  in  which  a person  could  stand 
outside  of  this  church  was  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  need 
the  grace  of  God.  How  deeply  Jesus  felt  the  rejection  of  this 
grace  by  the  people  is  seen  in  His  lament  over  Jerusalem  and 
His  weeping  over  the  city.  He  was  ready  to  count  as  followers 
all  who  needed  Him  and  His  grace.  “For  he  that  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you"  (Lk.  ix,  50).  (This  concerns  com- 
munion in  grace.  The  opposite  statement  in  Mt.  xii,  30, 
Lk.  xi,  23,  refers  to  an  opposition  to  grace.) 

2.  The  word  of  Jesus  to  Peter.  (Matt,  xvi,  18.) 

The  words  of  Jesus  to  Peter  have  sometimes  been  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Peter’s  confession,  or  to  his  faith.  But 
the  church  is  not  built  on  someone  else’s  faith,  and  a confession 
is  a testimony  to  that  on  which  the  church  is  built.  The 
saying,  “upon  this  rock",  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  the 
words,  “flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this — but  my 
Father."  In  the  confession  of  Peter,  Jesus  sees  the  activity 
of  the  Father  revealing  His  Christ  to  men.  This  revealing 
activity  of  God,  the  content  of  which  is  Christ,  is  the  Rock  on 
which  the  church  is  built.  That  to  a man  like  Peter,  who  here 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  Twelve  and  of  all  men,  God 
has  revealed  His  grace  and  made  Himself  known,  this  is  the 
Rock.  (Note  2.) 

Peter,  then,  in  as  far  as  he  is  the  object  and  bearer  of  this 
revelation,  is  the  Rock.  It  is  not  Peter  as  a person,  for  he 
stands  as  a representative  of  the  Twelve.  The  apostles  are  the 
original  bearers  of  this  revelation,  and  the  eye-witnesses  of 
these  saving  acts  of  God.  In  this  respect  they  occupy  a unique 
position  in  the  history  of  revelation,  so  that  it  can  be  said  that 
the  church  is  built  on  “the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets."  But  essentially  the  church  rests  on  the  continued 
revelation  of  God,  on  the  fact  that  it  is  still  true  that  “flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this",  but  God  by  His  Spirit, 
through  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  makes  known  to  men 
His  love  and  forgiving  grace.  (Compare,  Flew,  “Jesus  and 
His  Church",  pp.  127-8.  “ The  beatitude  governs  the 

thought  of  all  three  declarations."  Compare  also,  Schniewind, 
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“Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch”,  Vol.  2,  p.  183.  “The  Rock 
is — Peter  himself.  Not,  to  be  sure,  Peter  as  a human  char- 
acter.— Peter  is  the  Rock  as  apostle,  as  one  sent  by  Jesus, 
as  bearer  of  His  word.  The  Word  is  never  in  the  New 
Testament  separated  from  the  messenger,  it  needs  the  pro- 
claimed the  witness.”) 

3.  The  power  of  the  keys. 

What  is  said  to  Peter  in  Matt,  xvi,  19,  is  said  to  all  the 
apostles  in  xviii,  17,  and  Jn.  xx,  23.  The  power  of  the 
keys  is  given  to  them  as  bearers  of  the  Word,  for  the  Word 
determines  death  or  life,  salvation  or  destruction.  Luther  says : 

‘ ‘These  words  of  Christ  are  nothing  but  gracious  promises  given 
to  the  whole  church,  in  order  that  poor,  sinful  consciences 
might  find  comfort,  when  they  are  ‘loosed’  by  men;  and  the 
words  apply  only  to  sinful,  troubled  Consciences,  and  are 
intended  to  strengthen  them,  if  they  but  believe.”'  (“The 
Papacy  at  Rome”;  Hoi.  Ed.  I,  378,  W.A.  VI,  312,  31.)  The 
bearer  of  the  Word  has  the  power  of  the  keys,  be  he  Peter  or 
the  humblest  Christian.  The  church  of  to-day  has  this  word 
and  power  through  the  word  delivered  to  it  by  the  apostles. 
Here,  too,  they  are  the  foundation,  because  they  are  the  first 
witnesses  to  the  revelation  of  the  Word. 

4.  The  Kingdom  and  the  Ecclesia. 

The  tendency  to-day  in  some  quarters  is  to  emphasize  the 
distinction  between  the  Kingdom  and  the  church.  “We  know 
the  church  only  in  its  unlikeness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  (K. 
Barth  in  Credo,  E.  tr.,  p.  148.)  These  words  reveal  a wrong 
conception  of  both  the  Kingdom  and  the  church.  The  King- 
dom is  God’s  Kingdom  of  grace,  and  His  sovereign  will  is  His 
will  to  save.  Everything  that  is  said  about  the  Kingdom  in 
the  New  Testament  is  connected  with  the  offer  of  grace.  If 
the  Kingdom  should  mean  God’s  rule  in  the  widest  and  absolute 
sense,  then  it  would  be  meaningless  to  speak  of  it  as  being 
given,  or  taken  away,  or  entered,  for  then  all  men  would  be 
in  it.  The  Kingdom  is  God’s  own  coming  into  the  world  to 
save  and  to  establish  a redeemed  people.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  Kingdom  is  the  final  judgment  (Matt,  xxv,  34;  xxi,  43). 
The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  organization  of  human 
wills,  but  the  expression  and  result  of  this  saving  activity  of 
God.  God's  will  to  save  realizes  itself  in  the  creation  of  a 
people,  the  church;  and  in  and  among  this  people  the  will  of 
God  is  carried  out.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  “nothing  else 
than  what  we  learned  in  the  Creed,  that  God  sent  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  into  the  world  to  redeem  and  deliver 
us  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to  bring  us  to  Himself,  and 
to  govern  us  as  the  King  of  righteousness,  life  and  salvation 
against  sin,  death  and  an  evil  conscience.”  (Luther,  Large 
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Catechism,  Jacobs,  Vol.  I,  p.  455.)  "To  enter,  to  receive,  to 
inherit  the  Kingdom”  can  mean  nothing  else  than  by  an  act 
of  redemption  to  be  taken  up  into  fellowship  with  God  and 
become  and  remain  the  object  of  His  saving  activity.  But  this 
is  exactly  what  happens  when  a child  is  brought  to  God  in 
baptism,  or  when  a person  comes  within  the  sphere  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Word.  Wherever  God  carries  out  His  saving 
activity,  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  there  is  the  church,  and  there 
is  also  the  Kingdom.  The  concepts  are,  therefore,  parallel, 
synonymous.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  would  be  that  by 
the  Kingdom  we  emphasize  the  saving  activity  of  God;  by  the 
church,  the  result  of  that  activity. 

The  difference  between  the  Kingdom  and  the  Church  lies 
perhaps  in  the  fact  that  the  church  must  be  seen  from  two 
aspects.  It  is  both  the  object  of  God’s  saving  grace,  and  the 
witness  in  the  world  to  this  grace.  The  church  as  object  of 
God’s  saving  grace  is  identical  with  the  Kingdom,  and  what  is 
said  of  the  one  may  be  said  also  of  the  other.  But  the  church 
is  also  entrusted  with  the  gospel  and  charged  with  the  duty  to 
“preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  From  this  point  of 
view  the  church  is  the  agency  through  which  God  establishes 
His  Kingdom. 

5.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

a.  To  understand  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  church  we  must 
start  from  the  idea  of  forgiving  grace.  He  addresses  his 
readers  as  “called  saints”,  which  does  not  mean  “called  to  be 
saints”,  nor  “known  as  saints”,  but  “saints  by  virtue  of  call.” 
They  are  saints,  “holy,”  because  God  has  called  them  through 
the  gospel  of  forgiving  grace.  This  call  is  based  upon  the 
death  of  Christ.  Paul  connects  the  founding  of  the  church 
with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  (Eph.  i,  20-23; 
v,  25;  Col.  i,  19-21.)  The  origin  of  the  church  does  not  lie 
in  any  single  saying  of  Jesus,  nor  in  an  act  of  communion  as 
at  the  Last  Supper,  but  in  the  divine  act  of  reconciliation 
through  the  Cross.  As  the  people  of  God  under  the  old 
covenant  was  constituted  by  a redemptive  act  of  God  leading 
them  out  of  Egypt,  so  the  people  of  the  new  covenant  owe  their 
existence  to  a redemptive  act  carried  out  on  the  Cross.  (I  Cor. 
v,  7.)  The  apostles  are  the  servants  of  this  “word  of  the 
cross”,  “the  word  of  reconciliation”  (II  Cor.  v,  18,  19),  and 
it  is  this  word  which  makes  men  holy  and  creates  the  holy 
catholic  church.  “In  Christ  Jesus  I begat  you  through  the 
gospel.”  (I  Cor.  iv,  16;  I Peter  i,  3.) 

b.  Since  the  church  owes  its  origin  to  the  redemptive  act 
of  God,  it  follows  that  the  church  is  one.  Paul  recognizes 
that  “the  word  of  reconciliation”  has  come  to  the  Gentiles 
from  the  church  in  Jerusalem.  (Rom.  xv,  27.)  The  church 
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is  created  by  God’s  call,  and  wherever  that  call  is  heard,  it  is  a 
call  to  the  one,  holy,  catholic  church.  The  unity  of  the  church 
is  therefore  quite  independent  of  all  external  control  and  all 
central  authority.  The  unity  of  the  church  does  not  depend 
on  the  fact  that  the  local  churches  have  any  external  con- 
nection with  one  another,  but  on  their  being  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  unity  is  spiritual;  “one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all.”  (Eph.  iv,  5.)  We 
may  see  in  the  attempts  of  the  Jerusalem  church  at  super- 
vision, and  in  the  collection  for  the  saints,  expressions  of  this 
unity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  surely  significant  that  both 
failed.  The  unity  of  the  church  rests  ultimately  on  the  One 
who  calls,  not  on  independent  actions  of  the  ones  who  are 
called.  (Luther:  “This  (spiritual)  unity  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  make  a church,  and  without  it  no  unity,  be  it  of  place, 
or  time,  or  person,  or  work,  or  of  whatever  else  makes  a 
church.”  “The  Papacy  at  Rome”,  Hoi.  Ed.  I,  p.  349,  W.A. 
VI,  293,  9.  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  VII,  “And  unto  the 
true  unity  of  the  church,  it  is  sufficient  to  agree  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  human  traditions,  rites,  or  ceremonies 
instituted  by  men,  should  be  alike  everywhere.”) 

c.  The  figure  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  and 
Jesus  as  “the  Head  of  the  church”  indicate  that,  not  only  does 
He  create  the  church,  but  its  continued  existence  depends  on 
Him  also.  The  church  comes  into  being  and  continues  to  be 
“in  Christ.”  This  formula,  “in  Christ,”  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  We  might  suggest  that  it  may  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  “in  dependence  upon  Christ.”  “There  is  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  those  who  live  in  dependence  upon 
Christ  Jesus.”  (Rom.  viii,  1.)  This  formula  would  then  be 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  both  the  individual  Christian  and 
the  church  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  the  forgiving  grace 
of  God  in  Christ.  (Flew,  “Jesus  and  His  Church”,  p.  214  ff.) 
Whatever  then  may  be  said  about  the  church,  that  it  is  one, 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic  church,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
living  Christ  who  is  active  in  the  church  through  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

d.  The  church  is  the  people  of  God.  The  very  word 
ecclesia , which  in  the  LXX  frequently  translates  Qahal,  the 
assembly  of  Israel,  indicates  that  the  church  is  the  people  of 
God.  The  church  is  found  in  every  place  where  God  calls  His 
people  together.  The  church  is  coterminous  in  time  and  space 
with  the  operation  of  God’s  grace.  (See,  I,  2,  p.  56.)  That 
God  saves  means  that  He  creates  a redeemed  people,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  this  redeemed  people  is  the  Christian 
church.  Since  the  Cross  is  the  act  of  redemption,  to  which  the 
whole  previous  history  looked  forward,  the  ecclesia  which  is 
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now  created  is  the  one,  holy,  catholic  church,  the  world-wide, 
all-embracing,  universal  people  of  God. 

e.  The  mission  of  the  church  is  to  proclaim  ‘The  word  of 
reconciliation.”  This  mission  is  directed  toward  the  whole 
world.  The  church  is,  therefore,  God's  agency  of  salvation, 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  it  controls  or  limits  the  grace  of  God. 
It  bears  witness  to  this  grace,  being  itself  a creation  of  the 
Word. 

6.  Conclusion. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  founded  on  the  New 
Testament  message  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  honest  and  sincere  historical  research  or  modern 
scholarship.  Modern  research  may  show  that  certain  practices, 
orders,  and  even  (formulation  of)  doctrines  have  no  basis  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  would  be  ready  to  agree  with  such 
findings,  but  would  insist  that  the  ultimate  test  is  not  the  letter 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  faithfulness  with  which  these 
extra-New  Testament  practices  express  the  idea  of  free  grace. 
If  they  hinder  or  obscure  the  universality  of  grace,  they  must 
be  discarded  in  a spirit  of  repentence.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  that  men  will  reject  the  church  as  a channel  of  free 
grace.  But  in  that  case  it  must  be  evident  that  such  rejection 
of  the  church  implies  a rejection  and  a denial  of  the  entire 
message  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament.  Denial  of  the  church 
implies  a denial  of  salvation  by  grace.  But  this  can  be  true 
only  in  so  far  that  the  church  forsakes  all  dreams  of  worldly 
power  and  prestige,  and  finds  its  glory  in  being  the  object  and 
the  bearer  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Notes. 

1.  Founding  of  the  church.  Conservative  Lutherans 
have  generally  held  that  Jesus  founded  the  church.  The 
influence  of  Harnack's  view  of  the  church  was  widespread, 
and  accepted  by  many.  Dr.  Linton  calls  this  “the  consensus.” 
(Linton,  Das  Problem  der  Urkirche.  Yearbook  of  Uppsala 
University,  1932.)  The  present  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Jesus 
intended  to  and  did  found  the  church,  though  the  form  and 
organisation  was  developed  later. 

2.  Older  Lutheran  commentators  under  the  influence  of 
polemic  against  Rome  tended  to  interpret  the  “Rock”  as 
Peter’s  confession.  Modern  opinion  admits  that  Peter  is  the 
Rock,  but  denies  that  in  this  respect  he  could  have  any  suc- 
cessors. He  and  the  apostles  stand  in  a peculiar  position  as 
the  original  bearers  of  and  witnesses  to  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ.  All  the  subsequent  witness  of  the  church  is  founded 
on  the  witness  of  the  apostles,  i.e.  on  the  New  Testament. 
“In  all  these  passages  (Mt.  xvi,  18;  Jn.  xxi,  15)  Peter  is 
the  representative  of  the  entire  assembly  of  apostles,  as  appears 
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from  the  text  itself.  For  Christ  asks  not  Peter  alone,  but 
says : ‘Whom  do  ye  say  that  I am  V As  to  the  declaration : 
‘Upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church/  certainly  the  church 
has  not  been  built  upon  the  authority  of  man,  but  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  confession  which  Peter  made,  in  which  he 
proclaims  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God/’  (Jacobs, 
P-  342,  43-) 

Dr.  Ankar  was  very  glad  that  in  his  paper  Professor 
Wahlstrom  had  given  free  expression  to  what  was  thought  in 
his  church  on  the  Church.  He  wanted  to  thank  him  for  this. 
But  this  did  not  mean  that  he  could  agree  with  him  in  all  the 
details.  In  his  fourth  section,  in  the  comparison  of  the  Church 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he  was  not  quite  in  agreement  with 
him.  “From  this  point  of  view  the  Church  is  the  agency 
through  which  God  establishes  His  Kingdom”  was  the  best 
statement  in  this  section.  It  was  better  to  say  that  the  Church 
was  the  way  through  which  we  came  to  the  Kingdom  than 
to  say  that  the  Church  was  the  Kingdom. 

He  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  fundamental  unity 
in  the  three  addresses  which  they  had  heard,  and  the  agree- 
ment on  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  evident.  In  Professor 
de  Zwaan’s  paper  the  day  before  his  discussion  of  the  essence 
of  the  Church  was  not  only  interesting  as  Reformed  doctrine, 
but  also  as  a point  of  departure  for  the  Movement.  That  did 
not  mean  that  there  were  no  differences,  but  that  they  would 
be  studying  the  differences  with  a view  to  discovering  how  to 
overcome  them. 

Professor  Ehrenberg  wanted  to  express  his  agreement 
with  the  speakers  that  day,  and  to  add  some  words  to  what 
had  been  said  that  afternoon  and  the  day  before.  They  had 
just  heard  from  Dr.  Ankar  about  the  difficulty  of  seeing  in  the 
Church  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  this  difficulty  was  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  belonged  to  the  Church  essentially. 
Professor  Ehrenberg  then  repeated  Pastor  Boegner’s  sentence 
of  the  day  before,  that  the  Church  universal  was  there  first 
of  all,  but  that  this  Church  universal  became  concrete  in  the 
local  churches.  This  in  his  opinion  was  the  testimony  of  the 
whole  New  Testament.  Paul,  for  instance,  did  not  speak  to 
anybody,  but  he  spoke  to  certain  congregations  and  com- 
munities. And  also  the  first  Epistle  to  Peter  addressed  certain 
concrete  congregations,  though  we  did  not  know  where  these 
congregations  were.  The  whole  New  Testament  showed  us 
that  the  Church  of  God  was  one  Church,  the  holy  Church, 
and  a Church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not 
prevail. 

Professor  de  Zwaan  the  day  before  had  criticised  Sohm, 
but  Sohm  had  seen  one  very  important  thing,  that  the  Church 
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was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  world  redeemed  and  a com- 
munity struggling  in  the  world. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  importance  of  language  in 
oecumenical  theology.  When  Luther  translated  the  Bible  he 
never  translated  ecclesia  by  Kirche,  but  by  the  word  “congre- 
gation,” der  Gemeinde.  Luther  had  good  reasons  for  this, 
but  the  exclusive  translation  of  ecclesia  by  “congregation”  had 
the  drawback  that  it  was  afterwards  misunderstood.  What 
Luther  meant  when  he  avoided  the  word  “church”  was  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  eine  gesetzte  Kirche,  and 
Luther  wanted  to  make  that  quite  clear.  The  Church  of 
Rome  tried  to  build  up  the  Church  universal  in  a legalistic 
sense,  and  the  Enthusiasts  and  Anabaptists  tried  to  build  up 
a communio  sanctorum  in  a liberal  sense.  That  showed  how 
important  it  would  be  to  publish  a little  oecumenical  theological 
dictionary.  For  example,  in  1 Corinthians  xv,  9,  the  German 
“I  persecuted  the  Gemeinde  of  God”  gives  a different  impres- 
sion from  the  English. 

It  was  most  important  to-day  that  the  Church  should 
witness  as  she  ought  about  herself  in  this  world,  and  that  the 
Church  should  give  the  world  the  impression  of  what  she 
really  was  in  the  dialectic  essence  of  the  Church.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  visible  and  invisible,  it  was  holy  and  it  contained 
sinful  people.  If  we  looked  into  the  churches  as  they  actually 
were  we  should  see  that  there  was  always  opposition  between 
those  who  said  that  the  Church  came  from  above  and  was  an 
institution  founded  by  God,  and  those  who  said  that  the 
Church  came  from  beneath  and  was  built  by  the  individuals 
who  came  together  there.  He  quoted  an  example  which 
showed  that  this  misunderstanding  was  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Prussia  before  the  Hitler  regime  had  said 
that  the  Church  was  built  by  the  local  community. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  one  must  see  the  whole  thing 
at  the  same  time.  The  real  situation  of  the  Church  in  our 
world  would  best  be  expressed  by  the  two  biblical  passages  of 
Matthew  xvi  and  xviii  read  together,  xvi  and  xviii  both  spoke 
of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  xvi  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church  given  from  above,  and  xviii  as  seen  from  within. 
That  was  the  real  Church  and  that  was  what  we  had  to  say 
about  the  Church. 

There  were  three  facts  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view : (i) 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  Church  as  something  built  up 
from  beneath,  (ii)  the  fact  that  nowadays  the  Church  had  come 
back  to  the  time  when  she  was  persecuted,  and  this  was  so 
important  because  by  the  fact  of  persecution  the  old  Church 
of  the  East  had  come  back  into  contact  with  the  Church  of  the 
West,  and  (iii)  the  Church  had  not  only  to  undergo  the  perse- 
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cution  of  the  world,  but  to  struggle  actively  against  the  world. 
Over  a hundred  years  ago  it  had  been  said  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Church  would  lose  all  natural  means  of 
support,  and  be  surrounded  by  those  who  hated  it,  but  that 
people  who  hated  the  Church  would  listen  to  what  the  Church 
said. 

Father  Cassian  said  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  three 
papers  presented  had  many  points  in  common,  and  he  wished 
to  put  two  questions  to  Professor  Wahlstrom. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Pastor  Ankar,  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  identification  of  the  Church  and  the  King- 
dom of  God,  which  he  found  in  this  paper.  He  remembered 
that  Dr.  Dunphy  had  found  that  the  eschatological  side  of  the 
Church  was  over-emphasised  in  Dr.  de  Zwaan’s  paper.  He 
did  not  see  this  eschatological  side  at  all  in  the  paper  they  had 
just  heard,  and  he  wanted  to  ask  the  speaker  whether  it  was 
consciously  that  he  had  omitted  this  eschatological  side,  or 
was  it  due  to  the  lack  of  time? 

2.  It  was  very  important  for  him  to  notice  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  was  conceived 
as  a unity,  and  that  the  keynote  of  this  unity  was  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  but  he  did  not  find  in  the  paper  any  allusion  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  thought  this  was  a most  important  point. 
If  the  speaker  would  say  that  the  grace  of  God  was  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  Church  and  revealing  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Church,  then  he  would  be  quite- 
satisfied,  and  would  not  be  in  disaccord  with  the  speaker  on 
that  point. 

Professor  Wahlstrom  thought  that  in  regard  to  both 
these  questions  he  might  say  that  the  omission  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper  had  to  be  very  brief. 

i.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Church  from  the 
point  of  view  of  eschatology,  if  they  looked  at  the  Church  from 
the  point  of  view  of  grace,  that  God's  saving  activity  created 
the  Church,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  God  created  this 
Church  now  in  the  world.  And  the  Church  triumphant  was 
also  the  creation  of  God's  grace.  Whether  they  spoke  of  the 
Church  in  the  past,  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Church  in 
the  present,  or  the  Church  in  the  future,  under  any  circum- 
stances the  Church  was  constituted  and  created  by  the  activity 
of  God. 

2 f In  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  said  that  the  Lord 
was  the  Spirit,  and  he  could  not  see  how  they  could  speak  of 
the  grace  of  God  and  think  only  of  the  Father.  When  they 
spoke  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  him  that  was  the  grace  of  God 
the  Father,  the  grace  of  God  the  Son  and  the  grace  of  God  the 
Holy  Spirit.. 
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Dr.  Leiper  asked  why  in  our  discussion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Church  we  all  tended  nowadays  to  admit  that 
other  people  in  other  forms  of  the  Church  were  in  some  sense 
a part  of  the  Church  universal  and  then  almost  invariably 
turned  from  that  admission  to  define  some  particular 
characteristic  of  the  Church  which  excluded  them?  We  thus 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  making  admission  to  the  Church 
on  earth,  of  which  we  were  part,  more  complicated  than  ad- 
mission to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  we  recognised  as  being 
the  objective  of  all  church  life,  and  to  which  we  saw  the 
Church  in  some  sense  always  aiming.  Why  did  we  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  into  the  Church  on  earth  than  the  Church 
in  Heaven? 

Dr.  Flew  wanted  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  bear  one  question  in  mind.  He  had  hoped  that  in  the  three 
papers  they  were  to  hear  they  might  be  able  to  see  a certain 
growing  unity  in  the  modern  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
This  was  not  immediately  apparent.  He  thought  they  would 
have  to  work  hard  that  evening  to  produce  it.  It  was  significant 
that  Professor  Wahlstrom  had  started  not  with  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  had  then  proceeded  to  find  support  for  it  in  the  New 
Testament.  He  would  like  Professor  Wahlstrom  to  start  by 
interpreting  the  scriptures  according  to  his  mind  to-day  as  a 
modern  scholar,  and  then  see  whether  there  was  anything  in 
his  Lutheran  interpretation  which  would  differ  from  that  of 
Calvin  or  the  English  reformers,  or  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Or  again,  take  Professor  de  Zwaan,  who  gloried  in  his  theme, 
and  then  brought  in  Presbyterianism  by  a tour  de  force  at  the 
end  of  his  paper.  He  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
find  real  connection  between  the  last  chapter  and  the  rest  of  his 
paper.  Were  these  modern  scholars  really  differing  in  inter- 
pretation? 

Father  Cassian  concluded  that  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  was  not  given  to  all  the  disciples.  He  assumed  that 
John  xxi  was  addressed  to  the  Twelve,  but  could  this  be 
accepted  in  the  light  of  modern  study?  Westcott,  Lightfoot 
and  Hort,  for  example,  showed  that  it  could  not,  and  though 
Bernard  reverted  to  the  earlier  view  and  Dr.  Goudge  followed 
him,  neither  gave  any  proof.  The  kind  of  question  he  wanted 
faced  by  the  Orthodox  was  whether  the  old  interpretation, 
even  if  it  were  traditional  in  Orthodoxy,  could  be  maintained 
in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship? 

There  seemed  to  him  a pretty  substantial  consensus  on  the 
sentence,  “Thou  art  Peter”.  The  Orthodox  seemed  to 
repudiate  one  particular  type  of  interpretation,  but  he  thought 
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the  rest  of  them  would  find  themselves  very  near  to  one 
another. 

On  the  whole  conception  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  taken  one  particular  metaphor  (which  was  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  two  senses  in  the  same  epistle)  and  had  pressed 
that  as  an  exclusive  foundation  for  a doctrine  for  which  they 
claimed  the  name  of  catholic.  But  the  progress  of  scholar- 
ship seemed  to  be  leading  the  rest  of  them  into  agreement  on 
somewhat  other  lines,  as  could  be  seen  in  the  papers  of  Father 
Cassian  and  Professor  de  Zwaan. 

Might  he  ask  that  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  three 
papers  which  was  to  be  held  that  evening,  speeches  should  be 
concerned  with  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  rather 
than  with  expressions  of  confessional  points  of  view  on  the 
subject  of  the  Church  in  general? 


Bishop  Talbot  said  that  what  was  new  in  their  discussions 
about  the  Church  was  the  prominence  of  eschatology.  Fifty 
years  ago  this  question  would  not  have  come  in.  He  seemed 
to  see  a certain  connecting  link  between  Father  Cassian  and 
Professor  de  Zwaan  in  that  respect.  But  nothing  had  been 
said  about  the  ‘ 'disappointed  hope”  of  the  primitive  church 
in  regard  to  the  immediate  return  of  our  Lord,  and  sensitive- 
ness to  that  fact  was  something  which  was  new  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  He  remembered  Baron  von  Hugel 
saying  there  were  three  main  difficulties  in  Christianity,  none 
of  which  was  wholly  superable : (i)  about  God,  the  problem  of 
evil,  (ii)  about  our  Lord,  the  problem  of  the  disappointment 
of  the  expectation  of  the  parousia , and  (iii)  about  the  Church, 
the  gulf  between  the  claims  of  the  Church  as  it  ideally  is  and 
its  actuality.  In  his  Essays  and  Addresses  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion , vol.  i,  was  a striking  essay  on  “Apocalyptic 
Elements  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus”.  Clutton  Brock  had 
written  a book  to  show  that  almost  at  once  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  had  been  put  aside,  and  the  Church  had 
come  in  to  take  its  place.  Von  Hiigel  wrote  his  essay  in 
response  to  that  book;  he  said  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
expectation  was  interwoven  with  disappointment,  and  it  was 
this  which  led  to  the  Church  dropping  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom. 

He  welcomed  Professor  Wahlstrom’s  tremendous  affirma- 
tions about  the  grace  of  God,  they  were  splendid.  But  they 
seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  negations,  for  example,  the 
statement  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  spiritual  and  quite 
independent  of  any  external  associations  so  that  the  making 
of  any  conditions  of  entry  to  the  Church  was  the  mark  of  a 
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sect.  But  they  must  beware  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
“spiritual”.  It  could  not  be  set  in  antithesis  to  “material”. 
They  did  not  know  what  was  spiritual  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
embodied  in  the  material.  This  was  true,  for  example,  of  per- 
sonality. St.  Paul  said  “One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism /' 
— and  baptism  brought  them  into  the  realm  of  what  was 
material.  If  they  were  to  get  on  together  they  must  think  very 
carefully  what  they  meant  when  they  used  such  a word  as 
“spiritual”.  They  were  not  getting  into  a sphere  which  was 
non-spiritual  when  they  got  into  the  sphere  of  things  external 
and  material.  The  word  “sacramental”  needed  rescuing 
from  associations  derived  from  mediaeval  degradations  of  the 
sacraments. 

Professor  Florovsky  said  he  would  like  to  suggest  a 
change  of  wording  in  Professor  de  Zwaan’s  paper,  where  he 
said,  “The  one  Church  of  God  is  not  an  institutional  but  a 
supernatural  entity  . . .”  He  would  propose  the  following: 

“ The  one  Church  of  God  is  not  an  earthly  institution  and  not  a 
human  society,  but  a supernatural  reality  which  is  in  the  process  of 
growth  towards  the  world  to  come  in  which  it  will  be  consummated. 
It  is  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord,  all  its 
members  being  in  Christ  and  being  knit  together  by  a spiritual  or 
charismatic  kinship,  all  their  gifts  and  activities  continuing  the  work 
of  Christ  by  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  originating  from  Christ  and 
being  co-ordinated  by  Him  to  the  final  goal.  Then  the  Church  will 
appear  in  the  age  to  come,  as  the  one  people  of  God,  as  one  glorious 
body,  as  the  New  Jerusalem.” 

He  put  “body”  deliberately  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  Dr.  Flew  was  right  in  accusing  the  whole  catholic  theology 
of  the  exaggeration  of  one  single  metaphor  in  St.  Paul.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  many  other  metaphors  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Pedantic  scholars  did  not  like  metaphors,  but  he  did 
not  believe  that  they  would  find  much  in  the  New  Testament 
if  they  neglected  everything  metaphorical  and  poetical  and 
insisted  on  prose.  Prose  was  not  sufficient  for  worship.  Even 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  showed  this  by  their  attempts  to 
turn  the  Psalms  into  verse. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  as 
Mersch  had  shown,  that  from  the  very  beginning  this  meta- 
phor of  St.  Paul  was  used  by  all  the  prominent  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  Church  to  express  the  specific  character  and 
the  permanent  feature  of  the  new  Christian  existence.  From 
the  beginning  the  Christian  conscience  and  mind  did  find  in 
this  metaphor  the  most  adequate  slogan  to  express  this  new 
feeling,  the  corporate  character  of  the  new  Christian  existence. 
There  was  not  a great  difference  between  “body  of  Christ” 
and  the  other  phrases  in  St.  Paul,  like  “people”,  which  was 
not  only  a gathering  of  citizens,  but  also  a kind  of  corporate 
being;  it  was  organised  unity,  and  the  body  of  Christ  had  to 
be  translated  into  our  modern  language  as  an  organism.  It 
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was  something  in  which  the  multiplicity  of  members  were 
united  by  one  life. 

Bishop  Talbot  had  reminded  them  that  they  did  not  know 
any  spiritual  reality  except  as  embodied  in  the  material,  and 
he  would  say  that  they  did  not  know  any  supernatural  reality 
except  as  revealed  in  something  natural  and  measurable.  The 
new  Christian  existence,  the  life  of  Christ  in  men,  was  certainly 
supernatural  reality,  but  it  was  revealed  in  human  nature,  in 
its  redemption,  healing  and  sanctification.  Here  they  came 
inevitably  to  what  Professor  de  Zwaan’ s formula  seemed  to 
try  to  exclude.  So  he  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  word 
“organism”,  since  an  organism  must  have  some  structure  or 
it  could  not  exist,  and  the  more  highly  developed  and  organised 
it  was,  the  more  this  was  true.  The  hierarchy  was  not  an 
institution,  it  was  the  structural  principle  inevitably  present  in 
the  organism.  Professor  de  Zwaan’ s formula  expressed  some 
elements  in  the  New  Testament  teaching,  but  it  excluded 
others. 

Elsewhere  Professor  de  Zwaan  went  beyond  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  because  of  his  presuppositions.  For 
example,  (i)  he  said  that  “a  Presbyterian  cannot  admit  that  in 
matters  of  the  Church  any  analogy  from  the  Old  Testament 
should  carry  weight.”  That  could  not  be  accepted  from  the 
scholarly  point  of  view.  St.  Augustine  said  “novum  testa- 
mentum  in  vetere  latet,  vetus  testamentum  in  novo  patet”’, 
the  old  Israel  became  the  new  Israel,  and  he  could  not  agree 
to  divorce  the  New  from  the  Old  Testament  to  support  re- 
quirements which  were  not  scholarly  but  confessional,  (ii) 
What  Professor  de  Zwaan  said  about  rejecting  arguments  from 
divine  guidance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  inconsistent 
with  what  he  himself  had  said  about  the  Church  being  in  a 
process  of  growth  towards  an  eschatological  end,  and  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  heavenly  Christ,  and  could  not  be 
accepted  by  Christian  scholars. 

Bishop  Palmer  thought  that  Professor  de  Zwaan  had 
said  a great  deal  that  was  very  interesting  about  soma,  but  he 
had  also  told  them  that  St.  Paul  did  not  speak  Greek  till  he 
was  thirty.  He  did  not  believe  that  statement,  because  he  had 
seen  many  English  children  speaking  Hindustani,  and  surely 
St.  Paul  must  have  spoken  Greek  at  Tarsus.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  soma.  Professor  de  Zwaan  wished  them  to  under- 
stand that  St.  Paul  used  it  in  a specifically  Greek  and  not 
Semitic  sense  although  he  did  not  speak  Greek  till  he  was 
thirty. 

The  real  fact  to  which  he  wanted  to  draw  their  attention 
was  one  which  Professor  Florovsky  had  already  made,  namely, 
that  St.  Paul  himself  explains  that  what  attracted  him  most  in 
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the  idea  of  the  body  of  Christ  was  this  idea  of  organic  unity. 
Where  did  he  get  that  from?  From  the  words  of  institution 
which  our  Lord  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  came  within  a 
few  chapters  of  the  record  of  that  in  I Corinthians,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  was  an  invention  of  St.  Paul,  but  came  from  his 
meditation  on  those  words.  He  gave  an  explanation  of  those 
v/ords:  “The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
koindnia  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  the  koindnia  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  From  that  he 
went  on  to  the  other  lesson : because  there  is  one  loaf,  we  are 
all  one  body  because  we  all  partake  of  that  loaf.  Koindnia 
did  not  only  mean  partaking  but  partnership,  “This  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood."  This  covenant  was  always  a partner- 
ship between  God  and  the  people : ‘ ‘They  shall  be  my  people 
and  I will  be  their  God".  The  king  implied  the  people,  and 
the  husband  implied  the  bride.  All  those  were  examples  of 
koindnia,  of  partnership.  He  suggested  that  the  word 
“partnership"  was  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a sense  more 
nearly  akin  to  its  use  in  Aristotle  than  many  people  Fad 
thought,  namely  the  relationship  between  two  persons  each 
one  of  which  contributed  something  the  other  had  not  got  to  a 
common  enterprise  with  a common  object.  When  St.  Paul 
talked  about  his  reception  at  Jerusalem  he  said  that  James 
and  Peter  and  John  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  koindnia , of 
partnership,  that  they  should  go  the  one  to  the  gentiles,  the 
others  to  the  circumcision.  That  was  the  strict  classical  use 
of  the  word. 

Now  he  wanted  to  speak  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
man.  God  wanted  man;  one  may  not  say  why.  He  first  of  all 
offered  him  a relationship  based  on  obedience,  as  at  Sinai. 
Then  in  Jeremiah  He  spoke  of  a new  covenant  in  which  the  law 
was  written  in  their  inward  parts.  And  Jesus,  when  He  made 
the  new  covenant  in  His  blood,  was  He  simply  making  again 
the  new  covenant  of  Jeremiah?  No,  it  was  a newer  one  still, 
“Ye  shall  be  my  body,  and  I will  be  your  life".  He  gave  the 
power  of  His  life  with  which  we  could  receive  anew  that  body 
of  His,  whereby  we,  as  St.  Augustine  said,  became  what  we 
had  seen.  And  that  life  died  and  through  dying  lived,  and 
that  body  was  a body  of  death  and  life,  of  life  and  death,  and 
we  were  all  called  into  this  body  in  order  that  we  might  live, 
not  as  we  chose  to  live,  but  as  dying  to  live.  Christ’s  Church 
was  the  vehicle  by  which  He  was  helped  to  redeem  by  suffer- 
ing with  those  who  were  lost,  by  sorrowing  with  those  who 
sinned;  that  is,  the  dying  body  animated  by  the  blood  shed, 
but  risen.  The  essence  of  the  Church  was  not  that  we  wanted 
Him,  but  that  He  wanted  us  in  this  partnership,  “Ye  shall  be 
my  body,  and  I will  be  your  life".  The  life  of  God  through 
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His  Son  made  possible  for  the  first  time  the  fulfilment  of  the 
old  covenant,  “They  shall  be  my  people  and  I will  be  their 
God.” 

Dr.  Richards  said  that  he  had  been  immensely  benefited 
by  the  three  papers  they  had  heard.  He  realised  the  value  of 
thorough-going  modern  scholarship,  but  recognised  also  the 
limitations  of  mere  scholarship.  They  could  not  solve  the 
great  issues  before  them  simply  by  philology  or  by  critical 
historical  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  They  needed 
something  that  the  Reformers  called  the  testimonium  spiritus 
sancti  internum.  The  last  speaker  had  not  argued,  he  had 
told  them  his  point  of  view,  and  told  them  what  the  essence 
of  the  Church  was,  the  spiritual  substance  of  the  Church,  that 
is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  life.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  views  about  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  put 
them  forward  but  spoke  of  that  koindnia  which  was  per- 
manent. The  forms  through  which  it  exercised  its  functions 
varied  from  age  to  age,  and  therefore  they  had  Oriental 
Orthodoxy  and  Roman  Catholicism.  At  the  Reformation  all 
accepted  the  Trinity  and  the  Christology  of  the  Nicene  Creed; 
the  great  question  in  the  Reformation  which  had  divided  the 
one  holy  catholic  Church  and  brought  forth  evangelical 
protestant  Christianity  was  the  question  of  the  appropriation 
of  salvation  by  the  individual.  All  the  Reformers  agreed  that 
the  source  of  salvation  was  God  through  Christ,  but  the  point 
on  which  they  began  to  differ  was  how  this  salvation  was  made 
over  to  the  individual.  There  arose  the  great  controversy  in 
Germany  between  Zwingli  and  Luther.  It  was  not  an  accident 
that  the  controversy  was  on  the  question  of  the  sacraments. 
The  difference  arose  on  the  question  of  mediation,  whether  it 
was  to  be  done  through  sacramental  channels,  or  only  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word.  The  history  of  every  type  of 
Christianity  in  the  word  to-day  could  be  written  around  that 
point  of  how  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  made  over  to 
the  individual,  and  so  came  the  great  issue  of  what  was  meant 
by  grace.  They  had  discussed  this  at  Lausanne,  and  seen 
that  the  decisive  thing  to  be  decided  was  whether  grace  were 
favor  dei  or  gratia  infusa.  Luther  interpreted  Christianity 
not  by  going  back  to  the  texts  of  St.  Paul,  but  by  going 
through  the  experience  of  St.  Paul,  and  after  five  years  of 
struggle  light  broke  upon  him.  Thus  he  arrived  at  the  mean- 
ing of  grace  as  it  had  never  been  grasped  before  in  the  Church 
since  St.  Paul.  For  this  reason  he  had  been  thrilled  by  the 
opening  sentence  of  Professor  Wahlstrom’s  paper. 

In  listening  to  the  three  papers  he  felt  that  they  differed 
essentially  in  the  understanding  of  grace  and  the  wa}'  of 
mediation  of  grace.  At  Edinburgh  they  had  agreed  on  Grace, 
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but  many  of  the  churches  must  begin  to  reconstruct  their  whole 
method  of  appropriation  if  this  agreement  was  to  be  put  into 
action.  He  wanted  to  hold  out  that  in  Luther  they  had  a 
conception  of  grace  which  delivered  them  from  the  idea  of 
sainthood.  Luther  made  this  great  statement:  simul  justus 
simul  peccator.  There  could  only  be  saints  where  there  was 
a certain  remnant  of  freewill,  and  so  there  could  be  saints  in 
Catholicism  and  pietism,  but  not  in  evangelicalism,  only  for- 
given sinners.  It  was  his  idea  of  grace  that  had  enabled 
Luther  to  handle  the  scriptures  so  freely.  If  only  Lutherans 
had  always  understood  Luther ! In  him  the  true  meaning  of 
koinonia  was  most  marvellously  grasped. 

He  wanted  to  suggest  a series  of  points  for  study  by  Dr. 
Flew  s Commission : source  of  salvation,  appropriation  of 
salvation,  life  of  salvation,  assurance  of  salvation  and  consum- 
mation of  salvation.  They  must  not  seek  to  convert  other 
churches  to  their  point  of  view,  but  each  church  must  rise 
above  the  plane  which  it  had  reached  by  coming  closer  to  the 
glorified  Lord.  They  went  back  to  the  written  scriptures  to 
hear  what  through  the  written  word  the  Lord  spoke  to  them  in 
their  condition,  and  to  express  what  he  revealed  to  them  as  a 
koinonia  in  the  twentieth  century  in  new  forms  better  adapted 
for  doing  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  than  the  forms  of  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries.  And  this  would  only  be  done  as  they 
came  nearer  to  him  and  as  they  were  guided  by  His  Spirit. 
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CLOSING  SESSION. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  August  23rd,  a special  session 
was  held  after  dinner  for  further  discussion  of  the  three  papers 
by  Father  Cassian,  Professor  de  Zwaan  and  Professor  Wahl- 
strom.  The  record  of  this  discussion  is  contained  on  pages 
68-73.  It  had  been  intended  to  continue  on  Thursday,  24th, 
deliberations  on  the  establishment  of  the  Commissions  on  Ways 
of  Worship  and  Intercommunion,  and  to  consider  in  greater 
detail  Dr.  Flew’s  proposals  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Church. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  the  Wednesday 
night  news  was  brought  that  the  European  situation  seemed 
so  serious  as  to  make  it  wise  to  conclude  the  Committee’s  busi- 
ness and  enable  members  living  in  distant  countries  beyond 
possible  war  zones  to  start  for  home. 

The  Chairman  put  this  question  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
decided  to  transact  at  once  the  necessary  business  and  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  previously  drafted  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  establishment  and  work  of  the  Commissions  were 
read  to  the  Committee  and  agreed  to  one  by  one  (see  page 
22). 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  to 
St.  George’s  School  for  its  hospitality,  to  the  Secretary  and 
other  Officers  of  the  Movement  and  their  staffs,  and  to  Mr. 
Braunschweig  for  his  work  as  interpreter.  Mr.  Braunschweig, 
on  behalf  of  the  Youth  Group  expressed  their  thanks  for 
having  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  Committee  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Pastor  Boegner 
for  the  mannef  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  meeting  as 
its  chairman. 

Pastor  Boegner  briefly  replied. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  the  chapel  where  Pastor 
Boegner  led  the  devotions  with  which  the  meeting  ended. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED. 


1.  That  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  de  Zwaan,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  R.  Kepler,  and  the  Rev.  K.  Riches  be  co-opted  to 
membership  of  the  Committee. 

2.  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Richards  be  appointed  Vice- 
Chairman  in  place  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  expressed  to  the 
Rev.  Prof.  H.  Clavier  for  his  services  in  translating, 
editing  and  arranging  for  the  publication  of  the  French 
edition  of  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order. 

4.  That  the  existing  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  re-elected . to  serve  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Continuation  Committee. 

5.  That  the  Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  year  1938-9  be 
adopted. 

6.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  tendered  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  Acting  Treasurer  in  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  Trust  Company  for  their  continued  services 
during  the  past  year. 

7.  That  the  budget  of  expenditure  for  the  year  1939-40 
presented  by  Canon  Tatlow  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  approved. 

8.  That  the  plans  submitted  by  Dr.  Flew  and  Dr.  Richards 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  Theological  Committee 
be  approved. 

9.  (i)  That  a Commission  be  appointed  to  study  Ways  of 
Worship. 

(ii)  That  the  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  be 
as  follows : — 

(a)  To  study  the  Ways  of  Worship  characteristic  of  the 
different  Christian  traditions  with  a view  to  promoting 
growth  in  mutual  understanding  among  the 
Churches; 

(b)  To  include  a study  of  the  place  and  function  of 
preaching  and  instruction  in  Christian  worship,  and 
to  pay  attention  to  non-liturgical  as  well  as  liturgical 
traditions  of  worship; 

(c)  To  consider  not  only  what  are  the  existing  traditions 
in  worship,  but  also  the  experiments  in  "liturgical 
creation"  which  are  being  made  in  oecumenical  and 
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similar  gatherings  and  in  the  Younger  Churches,  and 
the  principles  which  should  inform  future  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  worship; 

(d)  To  conduct,  as  it  thinks  fit,  liturgical  conferences  at 
which  members  may  share  by  experience  in  unfamiliar 
forms  of  worship; 

(e)  To  issue  leaflets  explanatory  of  different  traditions  of 
worship  and  to  present  to  the  Committee  a Report 
embodying  the  results  of  the  Commission's  work 
which  can  serve  as  material  for  discussion  at  a future 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  That  the  Secretary  be  authorised  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship  by 
appointing  a chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  that  the  chairman  appointed  be 
authorised  in  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  these  appointments  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

11.  (i)  That  a Commission  be  established  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  Intercommunion. 

(ii)  That  the  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  be 
as  follows : — 

(a)  To  set  forth  the  existing  situation  as  regards  the  rules 
and  customs  regulating  intercommunion  and  open 
communion  in  the  different  Christian  bodies; 

(b)  To  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  intercommunion  or 
open  communion  are  allowed  or  disallowed; 

(c)  To  consider  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
practice  of  the  oecumenical  movement  in  regard  to 
intercommunion  and  open  communion; 

(d)  To  present  to  the  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  1941  a 
Report  embodying  the  results  of  the  Commission’s 
work. 

12.  That  the  Secretary  be  authorised  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commission  on  Intercommunion  by 
appointing  a chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  that  the  chairman  appointed  be  authorised 
in  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  to  appoint  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  these  appointments  to  be  ratified  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

13.  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
be  held,  if  possible,  in  the  summer  of  1941,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Continuation  Committee  in  all  matters  where  action  is 
required  before  the  Continuation  Committee  meets  again. 
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OFFICERS. 

Most  Rev.  William  Temple,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York , 
Chairman. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Gar  vie.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos,  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  Vice-Chairmen. 

Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  Acting  Treasurer  in  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Theological  and  General  Secretary . 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
The  Church. 


MEMBERS. 

Rev.  James  A.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  D.D.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece. 

Rev.  Gustaf  A.  Ankar,  Theol.  Lie.,  Church  of  Sweden. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  D.D.,  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  Baptist  U.nion  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  S.  Azariah,  Bishop  of  Dornakal,  Church  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon  (Anglican). 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer,  General  Council  of  the  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Robert  Bagnell,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  D.  M.  Baillie,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Barber,  B.D.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Barbour,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Antonios  Bashir,  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Very  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Prof.  C.  J.  I.  Bergendoff,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  of  North  America. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Berggrav,  D.D.,  Church  of  Norway. 

Prof.  Dr.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  v.d.  Sprenkel,  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Donald  Burns  Blackwood,  Church  of  England 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Baron  C.  W.  Th.  van  Boetzelaer  v.  Dubbeldam,  D.D.,  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Very  Rev.  S.  Boulgakoff,  D.D.,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Exile. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  D.D.,  Church  of  Sweden. 

Rt.  Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Broughall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Niagara,  Church 
of  England  in  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Pastor  F.  H.  Buse,  B.D.,  Union  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Belgium. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  C avert,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Prof.  Eugene  Choisy,  D.D.,  Federation  des  Eglises  Protestantes 
de  la  Suisse. 

Prof.  H.  Clavier,  Reformed  Evangelical  Church  of  France. 

Most  Rev.  Christophoros,  Archbishop  of  all  Albania  and 
Metropolitan  of  Tirana-Durazzo,  Orthodox  Church  of 
Albania. 

Most  Rev.  Metropolitan  Chrysantos  of  Trebizond,  Orthodox 
Church  of  Greece. 

Rev.  J.  Harry  Cotton,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  H.  Cranswick,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gippsland, 
Church  of  England  in  Australia. 

Commissioner  A.  G.  Cunningham,  Salvation  Army. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  Principal  W.  A.  Curtis,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Principal  Richard  Davidson,  D.D.,  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

Most  Rev.  Dionysios,  Metropolitan  of  Warsaw,  Volhynia  and 
all  Poland,  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland. 

Rev.  Prof.  C.  H.  Dodd,  D.D.,  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  Douglas,  Ph.D.,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  Angus  Dun,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  E.  Arthur  Dunn,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies,  Church  of  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies. 

Rev.  Edwin  R.  Errett,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North 
America. 

Rev.  William  Eveleigh,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa. 

Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Fischer,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Austria. 

Rev.  Bishop  C.  W.  Flint,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Jesse  D.  Franks,  D.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard,  D.D.,  Church  of 
Denmark. 

Pastor  D.  N.  Furnajieff,  Evangelical  Churches  of  Bulgaria. 

Rev.  J.  Bruce  Gardiner,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Africa. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  Society  of  Friends  in  America. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Garrison,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North 
America. 

Rev.  Bishop  S.  L.  Greene,  D.D.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Greever,  D.D.,  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Most  Rev.  John  A.  F.  Gregg,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Griinberg,  Archbishop  of  Latvia,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Gulin,  D.D.,  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hagan,  O.B.E.,  D.D.,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Prof.  R.  R.  Hartford,  Church  of  Ireland. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Church  of  England. 

Carl  Heath,  Society  of  Friends  of  Great  Britain. 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  C.  N.  Hicks,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Church  of 
England. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Higdon,  B.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  of  the  Philippines. 

Konsistorialrat  D.  Hildt,  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Poland. 

Rev.  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church, 
U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Hornsby,  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Douglas  Horton,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Hromadka,  Ph.D.,  Czech  Brethren  Evangelical 
Church. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Mattheos  Indjeian,  LL.D.,  D.D., 
Apostolic  Church  of  Armenia. 

Rt.  Rev.  Irenaus,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Novi  Sad,  Orthodox  Church 
of  Serbia. 

Archpriest  John  Janson,  Orthodox  Church  of  Latvia. 

Ven.  James  Alexander  Jermyn,  B.A.,  Church  of  the  Province 
of  New  Zealand. 

Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Jones,  B.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales. 

Rev.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North 
America. 

Prof.  Andre  Jundt,  D.Th.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
France. 

Prof.  D.  Adolf  Keller,  D.D.,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler,  D.D.,  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

Rev.  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dr.  Adolf  Kiiry,  Old  Catholic  Churches. 

Prof.  Atkinson  Lee,  M.A.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  A.  Lehtonen,  Dr.  Theol.,  Lutheran  Church  of 
Finland. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Leiper,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  Metropolitan  Leontios  of  Paphos,  Orthodox  Church 
of  Greece. 

C.  T.  Le  Quesne,  K.C.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Rev.  Prof.  Timothy  Tingfang  Lew,  Ph.D.,  North  China  Kung- 
Li-Hui. 

Dr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  M.A.,  L.T.,  South  India  United  Church. 

Rev.  Canon  Ibrahim  Luka,  Egyptian  Orthodox  (Coptic)  Church. 

Rev.  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church, 
U.S.A. 

Rev.  Alexander  McCrea,  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Macdonald,  Church  of  England. 

Very  Rev.  R.  G.  Macintyre,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  D.D.,  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Australia. 

Rev.  J.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  United  Church  of  North  India. 
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Rev.  Homer  McMillan,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Prof.  Adalbert  Maksay,  Reformed  Church  of  Transylvania. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  William  Manson,  D.D.,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Very  Rev.  Provost  W.  J.  Margetson,  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland. 

Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Prof.  Fernand  Menegoz,  Dr.  Theol.,  Church  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Pastor  Charles  Merle  d’Aubigne,  D.D.,  The  Reformed  Church 
of  France. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Alfred  E.  Monahan,  M.A.,  Church  in  Wales. 

Pastor  Wilfred  Monod,  The  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

Rev.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
North  America. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Epaminondas  Moura,  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil. 

Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  Nicolas,  Metropolitan  of  Aksoum,  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 

Rev.  Paul  Susumu  Nishida,  Kumiai  Churches  in  Japan. 

Prof.  Jens  Norregaard,  D.D.,  Church  of  Denmark. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Dr.  Samuel  Osusky,  Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia, 
Augsburg  Confession. 

Most  Rev.  D.  T.  Owen,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Toronto  and 
Primate  of  all  Canada,  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

Rev.  George  L.  Paik,  Ph.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edwin  James  Palmer,  D.D.,  Church  of 
England. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Panteleimon  of  Neapolis,  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  L.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  William  Paton,  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Albert  Peel,  D.Litt.,  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  James  de  Wolf  Perry,  D.D.,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Harold  C.  Phillips,  D.D.,  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A. 

Very  Rev.  George  C.  Pidgeon,  M.A.,  D.D.,  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

Rev.  Pascoal  L.  Pitta,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil. 

Prof.  D.  Dr.  Karoly  Prohle,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Hungary. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  D.  H.  B.  Rahamagi,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Esthonia. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Rennison,  Church  of  Ireland. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Riches,  Church  of  England. 

Very  Rev.  Richard  Roberts,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  United  Church  of 
Canada. 
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Principal  William  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Great  Britain. 

Rev.  Edgar  F.  Romig,  D.D.,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Dr  Elbert  Russell,  Society  of  Friends  in  the  U.S  A (Five 
Years’  Meeting). 

Dr*  A;  Pust>  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Paul  Shinji  Sasaki,  D.D.,  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai 

Pastor  Jean  de  Saussure,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Rev  Bishop  Charles  C.  Selecman.  D.D.,  The  Methodist 
'Church,  U.S. A.  1 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Seraphim,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Exile 

His  Beatitude  Eshai  Mar  Shimun  XXI,  Catholicos  Patriarch  of 
the  East,  Assyrian  Orthodox  Church. 

Dean  W L.  Sperry,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches,  U.S. A. 

Prof.  D.  Ernst  Staehelin,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Stebbins,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A 

Rt.  Rev  Bishop  Joseph  Rostislav  T.  Stejskal,  Th.D.,  Reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Most  Rev  Stephan,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Sofia,  Orthodox  Church 
ot  Bulgaria. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  George  Craig  Stewart,  D.D.,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  N.  Storen,  D.D.,  Church  of  Norway. 

Rev.  Herman  F.  Swartz,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  N.  S.  Talbot,  D.D.,  M.C.,  Church  of  England 

Rt.  Rev.  Mar  Theodosius,  O.I.C.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Malabar 

tWV;  Vadd  Thomas>  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Bela  de  Vasady,  D.D.,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary. 

Rev.  Epigmenio  Velasco,  Methodist  Church  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Wamshuis,  D.D.,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Rev.  Alan  C.  Watson,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Francis  Wei,  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui. 

Rev  A.  R.  Wentz,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Prof.  Joseph  T.  Wigham,  M.D.,  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland. 

Rev.  F.  Luke  Wiseman,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Woods,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Church 
of  England. 

Rev.  Chukichi  Yasuda,  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  of  Japan. 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  de  Zwaan.  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Together  with 

Eight  Representatives  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  not 
yet  appointed. 

One  nominee  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Rumania. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Ex-officio  Members. 

Most  Rev.  William  Temple,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York , Chair - 
man. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos, 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  Vice-Chairmen. 

DR.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  D.D.,  Acting  Treasurer  in  England. 
Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Theological  and  General  Secretary. 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
The  Church. 

Elected  Members. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey. 

Baron  v.  Boetzelaer  v.  Dubbeldam. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hagan,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Irenaus  of  Novi  Sad. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Wentz. 

A Member  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  not  yet  appointed 

Coopted  Members. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Craig  Stewart. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton.  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  D.D.,  Acting  Treasurer  in  England. 
Frank  A.  Horne. 

Lewis  B.  Franklin,  LL.D. 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  “ THE  CHURCH.” 

Chairman  -.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew. 

Secretary  : Rev.  Kenneth  Riches. 

AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman  : Rev.  G.  W.  Richards,  D.D. 

Secretary.  PROFESSOR  F.  W.  Loetscher,  D.D. 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WAYS  OF 
WORSHIP. 

Chairman  : 

Secretary  : 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  STUDY  OF 
INTERCOMMUNION. 

Chairman  : 

Secretary  : 
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85.  Report  V of  Commission  IV  on  Next  Steps  on  the 
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86.  Questions  Proposed  for  Discussion  by  Section  IV 

of  the  1937  (Edinburgh)  World  Conference. 

87.  Report  of  Commission  II  on  the  Church  of  Christ 

and  the  Word  of  God. 
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90.  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  1937. 

91.  The  1938  Meeting  of  the  Continuation 
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Faith  and  Order  : Proceedings  of  the  World  Con- 
ference, LAUSANNE,  August  3-21,  1927.  London: 
Student  Christian  Movement  Press.  Price,  4s.  (In 
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The  Doctrine  of  Grace.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Whitley, 
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on  Faith  and  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Leonard 
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and  Ralph  W.  Brown.  London : Student  Christian 
Movement  Press ; New  York  : The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Dunkerley,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  London:  Student  Christian 
Movement  Press.  Price,  ,18s. 

A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity, 
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Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship.  H.  Paul  Douglass, 
D.D.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers.  $1.50. 
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